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Allen Bacon Harold Gleason 


CONCERT ORGANIST | ORGANIST 
: Eastman School of Music 
of 
Organ Department ¢ , The University 
COLLEGE : of Rochester 
OF THE PACIFIC 
Management: 


Stockton, California id X y Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ralph H. Brigham 4 Albert Riemenschneider 


CONCERT ORGANIST ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


or Pi cometeeend 


Director 


Recitals j F 4 Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 


Berea 


Instruction 
: = ” Organist and Director of Music 
Seven years at the Strand, New York ox a ‘ Calvary Presbyterian Church 
a Cleveland 
Organist . ‘ 
Address: 


Ciphomn ‘These i Me 10,001 Edgewater Drive 
Rockford, IIl. = ; " Cleveland, Ohio 
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INSTRUCTION, ADDRESS ORGANIST : 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, } RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
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LAND, OHIO. North Carolina 
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‘Some volumes would be needed to write out all the mystery, 
the visions, the narratives and traditions implied in Mr. 
Christian’s imaginative and sincerely musical playing. It is 
his desire . . . to modernize away from the staid church style 
at least enough to bring the organ into public appreciation as 
a concert instrument. Brought up in the practice as a church 
organist, trained under Karl Straube, who was head of the 
organ work at the Leipsic conservatory and organist at Bach’s 
old St. Thomas Kirche, Christian maintains all the valuable 
traits of classic training; yet by his rare wealth of talent for 
tonal combinations and effects he gives the instrument life that 
is felt by every listener. Animation and warmth of expression 
are constant during his recital because his nature is so con- 
stituted. What need, then, to speak further of refinement and 
the numerous other valued and glorious attributes which 
language is still too poor to recite.” 





—Eugene Simpson, 
in the SPRINGFIELD (Ill.) JOURNAL, 
Feb. 1, 1926. 
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OVER 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 


a unique organ school 
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—where there is a waiting list of ! C) O K & 


pupils ; 


—where all pupils have positions A S T I N G S 


and not a single amateur on the 


= i\COMPANY 


THE Reason: All pupils practice 
under the direct supervision of the 
faculty, on modern organs only; and | 
there is no time limit on lessons. Organs of 


For rates and lessons after May \st, ; 
address Highest Excellence 
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and Distinction 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


2067 Fifth Ave—New York | & 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS 


Main Office and Works: 


judge by results 7 KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: BostoN, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
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Warren D. Allen 


Concert Organist 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 





Available for a few Eastern dates in late May or early June. 





Mr. Allen has played inaugural recitals on the following organs during the past few seasons: 


Burlingame, Calif. First M.E. Church, (Estey)* Hagerstown, Md. St. Johns Lutheran S. S. (Moller) 

Hollywood, Calif. Hollywood High School (Skinner) Lodi, Calif. St. Peters Lutheran (Robert-Morton) 

Palo Alto, Calif. First M.E. Church, (Robert-Morton)* St. Louis, Mo. Westminster Presbyterian (Kimball) 

San Jose, Calif. San Jose Lodge B.P.O.E. (Austin) San Francisco, Calif. Trinity Church (Skinner) 

Santa Barbara, Calif. First Presbyterian (Kimball) Saratoga, Calif. Federated Church (Kimball)* 

Stockton, Calif. College of the Pacific (Estey) Watsonville, Calif. | First Christian Church 

San Francisco, Calif. S. F. Conservatory of Music (Kimball)* — Watsonville, Calif. First Presbyterian Church (Moller)* 
Watsonville, Calif. St. Patrick’s R. C. Church (Marr & Colton) 


*Organ erected- under supervision of Mr. Allen. 


OTHER NOTABLE APPEARANCES: 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, Conductor (4 engagements) 


Colleges and Universities :— 
Carleton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Pacific-Union, Pomona, University of Southern Calif., Wesleyan, 


Whitman. 


Municipal Recitals :— 
San Francisco, Calif. San Diego, Calif. Springfield, Mass. 
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THE PIPE ORGANS MADE BY 


Hiticreen, Lane & Company 


HAVE BECOME FAMOUS FOR THEIR QUALITIES OF DURABILITY, SIM- 
PLICITY, ACCESSIBILITY, AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND FINISH, BOTH MECHANICALLY AND TONALLY. 


COMPLIMENTS FROM A 
CLERGYMAN: 


“Dear Sir:— 


About a week ago I made 
a special visit to St. John's 
Church, Catawissa, Pa., to 
hear the newly installed Echo 


organ and chimes. 


Upon hearing them played 
I was especially attracted by 
the fine round tone quality and 
the well balanced bass tones. 
In so many organs the bass is 
either too heavy or too light, 
but the combination there is ex- 
cellent with swell and dimin- 
uendo. 


Must say that I am well 
pleased with combination of 
chimes. 


Sincerely, 


[Name of writer will be sent 
upon request. | 





COMPLIMENTS FROM A 
THEATER ORGANIST: 


“Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 


Gentlemen:— 


It is with pleasure that 1] 
write you regarding the instru- 
ment you recently installed in 


the Capitol Theater. 


The quality of tone is 
beautiful. The strings, which, 
with the swell closed, are only 
a whisper, are, when the swell 
is opened, like a symphony 
choir of violins. 


The reeds are also of a 
large, full tone. In fact; 
everything is just as I desire. 


The action is most respon- 
sive, the sharpest staccato, 
coming out clear and distinct. 
Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations and thanks. 


Wishing you continued suc- 
cess, I am, 


Truly yours, 


Rosert G. Crark, 
Organist Capitol Theater” 


























THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT TULSA, OKLA., CONTAINS A 
FOUR-MANUAL HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. ORGAN, WHICH CRITICS CON- 
SIDER ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE SOUTH-WEST. . 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Factories: ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


Wilh As Watkin CO. c.s%cuisices Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co Honolulu, Hawaii 
Pitts Pipe Organ Co, ...1913 Clark St, Omaha, Nebr. James N. Reynolds... .119 W. 5th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
G. F. Dohring. .Room 427, No. 225 Fifth Ave., New York Fred W. A. Witt. .2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Ill. 
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Miomer-Lost Orcans 











Not for the least 


money ~ 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ -~ 


But for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 





Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 





HOUSE 
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PILCHER 


ESTABUSHED 1820 
ESSE QUAM VIDERE 


Discriminating Committees 
naturally prefer the “Pilcher” 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS INC. 
Pipe Organs 
LoulISVILLE, Ky. 
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RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 





Cuicaco EvENING Post, Jan. 20, 1926: 

“He has the instinct and the technical skill to get 
away from the churchly solemnity and make the 
organ an interesting instrument for the Concert 
Hall . . . keen sense of color . . . constant play 
of light and shade. . . . The dynamics were force- 
ful, at times very striking, and yet-under his fingers 
coming naturally from the spirit of the music. He 
thinks objectively and with a dramatic sense that 
keeps the audience in mind. . . . but it takes cour- 
age so to break with the organ tradition, and ar- 
tistic appreciation to do so successfully. . . . broad 
solid organ playing. an artist of distinct 
quality."—Karleton Hackett. 

Cuicaco DaILy JOURNAL, Jan. 20, 1926: 

“His performance rejoiced in surpassing clarity, 
a most tasteful contrast of tone color and an adept 
use of the manifold possibilities with which an or- 
ganist may relate subordinate material to a main 
argument His appreciation of small composition 
was excellent, and his ability in large ones unfail- 
ing. —Herbert Stinson. 

Cuicaco DaiLy NEws, Jan. 20, 1926: 

“one of the genuine virtuoso organists . . . his 
playing is distinguished for its great technical 
prowess, for the skill in which he combines the 
various registers and tone combinations, and for the 
great ease in which he does his pedalling.” 

—Maurice Rosenfeld. 
CuicaGo HERALD AND EXAMINER, Jan. 20, 1926: 

“it was my good fortune to hear the Franck b- 
minor Choral . . I heard too, some brief but 
sturdy Bach that was eminently worth while.” 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
THE Music News, Jan. 29, 1926: - 

“stunning showing of masterly playing . . . Mr. 
Biggs has every adjunct of technical facility, taste, 
quality and talent. On top of them he piles per- 
sonality plus, and makes things astounding. In 
many hearings of the Liszt B A C H Prelude and 
Fugue, nothing has approximated the imagination 
with which he invested every phrase. So on 
through a long and varied program. And he knew 
the fine organ like a book. Bring him again, Mrs. 
Showalter.”—Albert Cotsworth. 

DuBUQUE, Iowa, TELEGRAPH-HERALD, 

Jan. 25. 1926: 

“some of the most finished and magnificent organ 
playing ever heard here. Mr. Biggs must be classed 
among the world’s greatest organists, as he played 
all compositions in flawless fashion, leaving nothing 
for the most exacting critic to complain of. He is 
a great artist, deserving of all the praise that has 
been given him by critics.” 

St. JosEPH, Mo., GAZETTE, Jan. 27; 1926: 

“surpassed any organist who has visited us.” 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING STATE TRIBUNE, 

Jan. 22, 1926: 

“a great organist without any possible doubt.” 





EDNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER GEORGES DeLISLE 
Auditerium Building 321 Broadway 


CHICAGO Management New York 
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T ue Welte Re- 
producing Organ in 
addition to being an 
instrument of the 
highest artistic char- 
acter for manual 
playing, also repro- 
duces with photo- 
graphic accuracy the 
personal playing of 
the distinguished or- 
ganists of Europe 


and America. 


WELTE REPRODUCING PIPE ORGAN 


ELTE construction accommodates itself to any size, shape or location 
Above we illustrate an installation in a Brooklyn town- 
house in which a part of the basement space is effectively used for the organ. 


We have on file complete and extensive plans and specifications covering 
every possible organ building contingency. These are always accessible 
io architects and owners who are most cordially invited to consult our 
technicians freely, concerning the installation of pipe organs in private res 
idences, churches, theatres, hotels, clubs and lodges. 


THE WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Studios: 665 FirrH AvENUE, AT 53RD STREET, New York 
Factory: 297-307 East 133RD STREET, NEw YORK 
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ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD - FAMOUS WELTE- BUILT WELTE - MIGNON 
ST 0c 
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Repertoire and Review 
Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 


in Concert, Church, and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


E. L. ASHFORD: Impromptu Em, 6 pages of organ 
music especially for the average church organist. It is 
not greatly inspirational but yet has sufficient musical 
qualities to make a good prelude for a morning service; 
after a page of brilliant but easy introduction in good style 






1298 







we have the melody shown in illustration 1298, which makes 
good contrast and fits the preludial use excellently. This 
melody is later used in the pedals, and there are some 
places that may make the average organist practise a little. 
But it is a worthy piece of church music and average or- 
ganists with average technic and the average inclination 
to use more and better music will do well to use this. 
(Lorenz 1905, apparently 40c) 

RENE L. BECKER: Sur 1a Riviere, 10 pages of quiet 
but attractive melody against lefthand arpeggio, with 
musical and inspirational qualities predominant, though 
the treatment and development are those aimed to attract 
musicians rather than audiences; it is a fine mixture of both 
aims and deserves wide use;.not difficult. An artist will 
make a beautiful thing of it. (Gray 1923, 75c) 

ROLAND DIGGLE: Attetvra, 4 pages built on a 
hymntune but handled in a way that is by no means 
trivial; the Composer has not been dry as dust, which most 
hymntune-snatchers are, but has successfully negotiated the 
narrows between triviality on the one hand and dry eru- 
dition on the other. Hymn tunes are the most dangerous 
things a Composer can tamper with; as has often been 
said, the only thing to do with a good tune is to either let 
it alone or kill it. ALvEexura by title and theme will make 
a good piece for the average church organist with a little 
technic, and will appeal to congregations because it is em- 
phatically built on church themes. (Presser 1925, 35c) 

PHILIP JAMES: Fete, 10 pages by a Composer who 
isn’t trying to please the public half as much as he is trying 
to develop the art of composition. His things do not ap- 
peal to the uneducated, nor do they appeal at first sight to 
the musician; they require close acquaintanceship to reveal 
their sterling worth. The present example is built upon 
an empty but fine theme that has no melody in it at all; 
therefore it’s entirely up to the Composer’s ability. He 
makes of it a big prelude, packed with sterling worth of 
the type our best churchs need; yet there is musical variety 
and charm for those who seek. Not difficult, nor yet 
easy. But we recommend it heartily as one of the best 
things the Composer has done, not in the style of his won- 
derful Str. CLoTiLpE Mepitation, but in the abstract, pro- 
foundly meditative manner. (Gray 1924, 75c) 

CYRUS S. MALLARD: Marcu E-f, two pages for 
organ or harmonium, as it is in short score; tuneful, simple, 
direct, and musical enough to please. (Lorenz 1923, 25c) 





R. DEANE SHURE 
THROUGH PALESTINE, Op. 131 

Four tone pictures, 21 pages, not difficult, both musical 

and musicianly, requiring much of the player’s own artistry 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 
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to make it all it can be; registrational requirements at the 
maximum. 

By THE Poot or BETHESDA: 4 pages on the theme shown 
in 1301, which is given to show the style and content, not 
the actual theme. It can be highly effective, depending 
upon the player's artistic sense of tone colors; themes 
handled with musicianly skill and feeling, and attractive 
musically also. 
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THE SEA oF GALILEE: 6 pages built in the style of plate 
1302, where the Composer is perfectly willing to use the 
simple arpeggio even if that method be frowned upon by 
the elect: his contrasting section is attractive enough, but 
in some cases—as is the general rule among all Composers 
—the middle section is the weak point because haste in 
publication is usually desired and the fathers of fine themes 
can't be patient enough to await suitable companions for 
them in these mistreated middle sections. (Though this 


lecture does not particularly, but only generally, apply to 
the present examples.) It makes delightful music, and is 
neither difficult nor easy. 





Mr. Hermon: 7 sharply contrasting pages, as the illus- 
tration shows; the middle theme here is more like it should 
be, in fine contrast, showing genuine inventiveness to 
match its first theme, and the whole quite adapted to the 
organ, not the piano, harmonium, banjo, or fiddle. Much 
organ music, quite unlike THRouGH PALESTINE, tastes as 
though it were composed at the piano for the piano— 
again we hear much that sounds as though it had no re- 
lationship whatever to any musical instrument and never 
will. Some budding composers are still afraid to compose 
at the instrument and actually hear their music as they 
create it—with results that cost publishers and the pro- 
fession thousands of dollars in what should be annual 
profit. The Composer here in this entire suite has done 
a highly creditable job. 





GARDEN Or GETHSEMANE: 4 pages of picture music, built 
upon the same spirit as the other pieces of the Suite. We 


show the theme in 1304. It is very serious music, suited 
to its title, not difficult. 
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Mo ler Organs 


Recent orders include large three-manual Moller Organs 
for three prominent churches that rank high among the most 
beautiful edifices of their respective cities: 


University Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa. 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Newton (Boston), Mass. 


Sentiment didn’t count in the placing of these orders; it was hard- 
headed buying of the greatest art values as established only after a 
thorough investigation and many comparisons. 


Moller Organs—the choice of discriminating 
buyers who investigate 


Booklets and complete list of 
Moller Organs on request. 


M. P MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York City 208 Insurance Exchange Bldg. ....Los Angeles 
1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. ........ Philadelphia § Strand Theatre Bldg. .... — Pittsburgh 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave. ........000. Chicago 95 E. North Ave. ..... . Atlanta 
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The entire Surre is highly recommended to all organists 
with even a limited technic, as there are no serious diffi- 
culties; the titles are pictured by the music; there is true 
organ writing; fine musicianship, yet not without equally 
fine musical feeling; true inspiration, and worthy work- 
manship. A piece like this, with titles that mean some- 
thing, ought to be used on recital programs in place of 
some of the imported things recitalists love so much an¢ 
audiences are so tired of but none the less sure to applaud 
—since audiences, like organists and all other humans, are 
tradition-bound and love to do the right thing. They’ll 
applaud the C-minor scale if they are told it is the thing 
to do. Here they have something worthy of applause. 
And the publishers, always staunch friends of the organist, 
have adopted the always convenient and delightfwd 9 x 12 
upright page. (Fischer 1925, $1.25) 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
By Louis C. Exson 

ONE of the indispensable books for a professional musician’s 
library, 7 x 10, 423 pages, beautifully printed, finely and 
profusely illustrated, revised up to 1925, one of a series 
of books designed to bring together for the first time the 
materials for a history of American art. 

“In this History the author has told of the beginnings, 
the foreign influences, the changes, the methods, the per- 
sonal endeavors, that have gone to the making of our 
present music. Many of the events here narrated occurred 
but yesterday or are happening today, and hence have little 
perspective for the historical. It has not always been 
possible to say a final word, even if that-were desirable. 
In its stead the widely scattered facts have been brought 
together and arranged sequentially that they might tell 
their own story and point their own conclusion.” 

Suppose the reader follow through the book with your 
reviewer page by page. “Religious Beginnings of Amer- 
ican Musie” is the first chapter and the second page gives 
Dr. Walter’s tune published in Boston in 1721; then a 
version of Old Hundred with the melody in the tenor: some 
photographic reproductions of a 1640 publication: some 
“ ‘seruples’ regarding church music”; the Brattle Organ, 
an interesting photograph; a 1792 advertisement of “Pro- 
posals for Publishing of volume of original American 
Musick”; “This Evening, a public concert,” a 1769 ad- 
vertisement; Park Street Church, Boston, a beautiful 
photogravure; musical organizations in early America; an 
1850 print of the Handel and Haydn Society’s home; 
Lowell Mason; “I was then a bank officer in Savannah, 
and did not wish to be known as a musical man, as I had 
not the least thought of ever making music a profession,” 
but the speaker “went back to Savannah with probably 
£500. in his pocket as the preliminary result of his Boston 
visit,” which grew to $4,000. a little later—this much about 
one of our first famous men in music, a name as familiar 
today as it was then; the Euterpeiad that made history 
in 1820; Jonas Chickering; the Germania Orchestra of 
1850, a photo showing all twenty-one members; the Mason- 
‘Thomas Quintette photo of 1855; we skip pages 95 to 122 
where American operatic growth is recorded with many 
illustrations; Folk Music; the Nineveh Flute; the Indian’s 
music; Stephen Foster; General Washington’s March— 
photographie reproduction of manuscript, including Yankee 
Doodle melody; more old American manucript repro- 
Cuetions; American tone-masters; a Paine manuscript ;— 
ond we’re not half through the book yet. 

It is a mest interesting book, beautifully printed, profuse 
in its illustrations which give materials not otherwise 
ovailable. There is a chapter on American Women in 
Music, and another on Musical Criticism and Authorship; 
and page 408 reproduces “the first American composition, 
by Francis Hopkinson in 1759. It is the finest history 
of American music yet published and your reviewer en- 
dorses it for every library. (1925, $6.00 net postpaid; 
order through THE AMERICAN ORGANIST) 
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Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 


Requirements of the Average Chorus 


and the Quartet Choir 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


CHARLES HUERTER: “Tue Gop or Love”, 4-page 
anthem for quartet or chorus, built upon an appealing 
melody nicely handled; inspirational rather than struc- 
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tural, and musicianly enough for any service; a good com- 
bination of musical and musicianly qualities. Recommen- 
ded for all choirs. (Schmidt 1924, 10c) 

E. 8. HOSMER: “Moruer Miner”, 8-page anthem for 
quartet or chorus, with soprano solo and soprano-contralto 
duct; built upon a pretty melody nicely accompanied, with 


sweet*- est dream I ev - er know is when I dream of 


you, And 





good part-writing; it makes a good Mother’s Day number 
and is easy enough for volunteer choirs. We recommend 
it for your Mother’s Day service. (Ditson 1925, 12c) 


EASTER 
Two MoRE publications come in time for review, the one 
accompanied by such a courteous little pen-and-ink note 
from the publisher that our hard hearts are softened and 
we hasten to review. We do not say which one. 

CHAS. A. KNORR: “Two Easter Hymns”, the one a 
brilliant processional for chorus with real musical values 
that make us wonder why it wouldn’t be better to present 
with our choirs some such simple but honest works as these 
in place of the dry and tedious things we program merely 
because they are printed in open score and look big. The 
second is preluded with an Organ and chorus “Alleluia” 
and ends with another; it is not so rhythmic as the first 
but makes a fine processional, and is fit also for better use. 
(Summy 1925, 6¢ for the two) 

FRED W. PEACE. “THE Risen Lorp”, cantata, 63 
pages, for chorus or quartet, simple and easy to do, and 
packed with enough tunefulness to make it interesting to 
all volunteer choirs and all congregations. The organ in- 
troduction opens with a good theme which is used con- 
sistently to build a very attractive mood at the start of the 
anthem; this motive is worked against the voices; unisons 
are used nicely; the men’s voices have parts that make for 
choral interest and beauty; there are inieresting solos set 
against easy but tunefu! accompaniments; the second num- 
ber is a fine unaccompanied choral with organ interlude; 
there are some brilliant chorus numbers where a fine climax 
ean easily be achieved. While written for average choirs 
it is above the average in melodic and musical interest and 
we recommend it to all who are in search of something 
tuneful and worthy of presentation. (Tullar-Meredith 
1926, 75c) 
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UCCESS and OBLIGATION are one and inseparable. No man goes far alone. 
And no ' business prospers independent of outside cooperation. Success is always in 
ki debt to somebody.—LoRD AND TAYLOR ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM’S FIVE-MANUAL SKINNER 


A rather bazaar setting for so sterling a product. The other five-manual Skinner Organ was installed last. 
year in the California Legion of Honor Palace, San Francisco, and has 116 stops; the Cleveland 
Auditorium organ has 143 stops and is played both for concerts and broadcasting by Mr. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft. A photo of the console will be found on page 182 of 
our May 1924 issue. Five-manua! organs among the builders of 

legitimate organs are commendably rare. 
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Pleasantries 


eer te JLAIN but pleasant graft 
Senay —and the worst case I 
PA ORGANIST have yet heard was the 
KR # organist who pretexed 

ee @ the examination of a 

7 » builder’s organs, went to 

his city at his expense, 

lodged at an expensive 
SE fyxq hotel, sent all the bills to 
Cekewea sives! the builder, gave the con- 
tract to another, went back home and 
lived happily ever after another builder 
to graft upon. That’s one way. An- 
other way is the soft suggestion to a sales- 
man—and a good salesman’s nose can de- 
tect the aroma or otherwise of a sugges- 
tion a mile away. 

Now a salesman’s first job is not to 
save money but to sell the organ. And 
an organist, an architect, a minister, a 
committee chairman—in fact anybody 
who has a hand in the business of con- 
tracting with any other body—has an op- 
portunity to graft. 

I do not care how hard an organist or 
a minister or a committee drives an organ 
builder to the task of building the biggest 
and best organ possible after the contract 
has been signed; but it seems to me the 
ethics of the musician’s profession call 
for more genuine service than grafting 
upon a defenseless builder. A builder 


x 
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makes little enough profit ; while there are 
million dollar firms of builders, there are, 
so far as I know, no multi-millionaires 
among organ builders personally. On 
the whole they are eminently fair, hon- 
est, and generous. And once we get an 
organ builder intensely interested in the 
problem of building a particular organ 
for us he is childishly simple-hearted 
and will well nigh build us two organs for 
the price of one. I’m not opposed even 
to this form of robbery. 

Nor can any man complain if any other 
man joins himself officially to the selling 
force of any particular builder and writes 
a contract that calls for a commission on 
every instrument that builder places in 
his territory; this is plain business, and 
good business for both player and builder. 
Other builders are justified in boycotting 
that player, when it comes to dedicatory 
recitals on their instruments, for that is 
very good business. 

But for the player who, as a disinter- 
ested and supposedly honest member of a 
purchasing committee, whispers graft to 
a salesman, I have nothing but the pro- 
foundest scorn, for he not only is an ene- 
my of the builder toward whom he pro- 
fesses to be impartial and fair, but he is 
a traitor to the church who trusts him 
and pays money to him all unconsciously 
through the builder’s purchase price. 

Some *builders tell me they do not 
think more than ten percent of organists 
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will be honest with them in such circum- 
stances, that ninety percent are openly 
seeking graft. It seems to me a great 
pity that any man capable of grafting on 
a church committee that employs him and 
a builder who must trust to his honesty, 
should waste his time in the organ pro- 
fession that pays only about five thousand 
a year when he might run for congress 
and the senate and begin his salary at 
several times that figure with grafting 
possibilities beyond the wildest dream of 


























modest organists—it takes less brains 
to be a _ national congressman or 
senator than ever it takes to memorize a 
Bach fugue; were it not for Senator Rich- 
ards of New Jersey, for whom I have sin- 
cere respect and honest esteem, I’d con- 
sider Washington quite hopeless, but I 
predict he’ll be there some day. 

An organist says his services and ad- 
vice in the purchase of an organ are 
worth money. Let him tell that to the 


purchaser in English, not whisper it to 


the builder in Yiddish. The fact of the 
matter is that most of us realize that our 
value to a purchasing committee on mat- 
ters beyond the choice of a few pretty re- 
gisters is Just about fifteen dollars—and 
we are not willing to work for what we 
are worth. We therefore get a man in 
a corner and hold him up—and the high- 
est bidder gets the contract. If a min- 
ister tried to graft on our salary when a 
vacancy is being filled, would we like it? 
What sort of respect, think we, has a 
builder for our profession when we graft 
on his already too narrow margin of pro- 
fit ? 

The builder does not talk much, not be- 
cause he is foolishly righteous but because 
he has better horse sense than to be fool- 
ishly talkative. He finds it better policy 
to let churches pay graft to organists than 
to upset the crap-game by talking. I 
*Many, not one or two. I know one who seems to 
think otherwise. Should any builder desire to cham- 
pion the other side of this discussion, his views will be 
published with pleasure; though to confine the issue to 


its subject and prevent the play of politics, no article, 
on either side, will be signed in these pages.—T.S.B. 


know one contract where four individuals 
asked for graft, two direct and two 
through a third party: the organist, the 
minister, the committee chairman, and 
the architect of the building—these were 
they. 

The late Dr. Audsley virtually created 
the title and business of the organ archi- 
tect but he collected his fee once only; if 
a builder employed him, the builder paid 
the bill and learned what it was above a 
whisper; if a church or a theater or a 
millionaire employed him, they paid the 
bill and there were no whispered conver- 
sations with the builder either before or 
after. But the business of the organ 
architect is passing through lamentable 
difficulties; many organists have found 
the title smooth-flowing and are using it 
with commendable brilliance; soon we 
won’t be able to distinguish an organ 
architect from an organist, so unimport- 
ant is the difference. And again the 
builder pays. 

Reform must come within; the builder 
is helpless. To squeal or not to squeal is 
no question with the builder; it’s not to 
squeal. Organ building deserves to rank 
as a science and, if we like the term, an 
art also; our own future depends upon it. 
The vicious system of pecking away at 
profits that belong to the builder and not 
to the organist ruins first the luxury of 
tone, not the necessity of mechanism— 
and away goes the art of organ building. 
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By ALLAN BACON 
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statement can be ven- 
tured in a philosophical 
discussion but that some- 
one will at once take 
issue against it. I do 
not expect even the above 
statement to pass unchal- 
| lenged! 

It is no more than we 
should sae Pie, that in an art so ab- 
stract and so full of intangibles as music 
there should be a wide divergence of opin- 
ion concerning many of its so-called laws 
and standards. However, it is necessary 
to establish some kind of a premise as a 
working basis, in order to make an intel- 
ligible beginning; so, while we are aware 
that some new axiom-smashing Einstein 
may arise at any time and upset things 
generally, we advance as a premise the 
generally accepted axiom that art is never 
static. It must move one way or the 
other. Decay and disintegration set in 
the moment progress and development 
cease. This is an inexorable law of na- 
ture. 

But just what constitutes progress? 
Here we have the real essence of the prob- 
lem. For just as it is practically im- 
possible to get a large body of people to 
agree in detail upon any given subject, so 
it has been these past hundreds of years 
in the history of musical development. 
That which seems progressive and a per- 
fectly logical step forward to one individ- 
ual, will appear to another entirely illogi- 
cal and a sure sign of degeneracy. This 
psychological phenomenon is to be ob- 
served in practically all fields of human 
mental activity. In philosophy, for in- 
stance, the actual facts or phenomena of 
experience are common to all, but it is the 
interpretation of these facts that has 
given rise to the various schools and sys- 
tems of philosophy. We see the moon in 
the sky; does it exist purely as a mental 
conception and only insofar as it is mir- 
rored in our own consciousness? Or 


does it have an actual, independent ‘ 

itself’’ existence, entirely apart from our 
own mental life or consciousness? Such 
dialectical elaborations seem stupid to the 
point of idiocy to those not philosophical- 
ly inclined, but to others—well, of course 
it all depends upon the point of view. In 
the field of religion we observe the same 
state of affairs. The whole history of 
the evolution of man’s religious instinct is 
strewn with the wrecks of outgrown and 
outworn theological concepts and formu- 
las, concepts which seemed to ‘‘work’’ 
and were accepted for a time, only to be 
discarded later and supplanted by a high- 


er concept. 
*“A firemist, and a planet, 
A erystal, and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian 
And caves where the cavemen dwell. 
Then a sense of Law and Beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod. 
Some call it Evolution, 
But others call it God.” 


From the time primitive man began to 
think and to become really conscious of 
himself and his surroundings, he was con- 
fronted with strange phenomena—inex- 
plicable data were continually arising 
which demanded some kind of solution, 
or at least explanation—and he did, his 
best. For after all it is an individual 
problem. The various phenomena of the 
universe are shared by all, but their in- 
terpretation is, in the last analysis, an 
individual matter which must be dealt 
with by each man for himself. In more 
recent time the religious world has wit- 
nessed the rise of what we call denomina- 
tionalism, until today Protestantism is 
subdivided into nearly 300 sects, many of 
which frankly claim to be the only au- 
thoritative and absolute means to ‘‘salva- 
tion’’. Whatever view we may take as 
to the good or bad results of denomina- 
tionalism (and as in the problem of the 
moon just mentioned, whichever stand one 
takes there will be many to disagree) any 


thinking man can see that it was an in- 
*From the beautiful poem “Evolution”, by Caruth 
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evitable result of the work of Luther and 
Tyndale, through whose efforts the Bible 
was put into the hands of the common 
people, as a consequence of which each 
man was able to place his own construc- 
tion upon the text and arrive at a differ- 
ent interpretation from that of his neigh- 
bor. Infinite diversity of interpreta- 
tions was an inevitable result. 

In the realm of music the same <liver- 
sity of opinion has obtained, and prob- 
ably always will obtain; as is the case in 
the field of philosophy and religion. The 
whole course of music history has been 
worked by controversies growing out of 
innovations which were introduced by the 
radicals, so-called, and which were re- 
sented by the conservatives, so-called. Or, 
as I have observed elsewhere, ‘‘it has been 
one continual clash between the genius 
who was constantly seeking to enlarge our 
musical vocabulary, and the critics who 
never ceased to heap anathema upon him 
for so doing.”’ 

And the problem has always been, in 
the last analysis, an individual one. Such 
misleading generalizations as ‘‘the musi- 
eal public’’ and ‘‘the eritics,’’ ete., only 
illustrate ‘‘the fallacy of the universal’’ 
which the philosopher Bowne has pointed 
out. When Berlioz broke into a tirade 
against the TristaN PRELUDE, which he 
designated as sheer ugliness and teeming 
with discords, he no doubt thought he was 
expressing a truth which would be uni- 
versally accepted, but it must have been 
merely his individual opinion after all, 
for many people disagree with him in his 
own time and today it would be difficult 
to find a single individual who would 
share his opinion after hearing TRISTAN. 
It is, in fact, sheer nonsense to act upon 
the assumption that there is in music any 
absolute or fixed standard of either beauty 
or ugliness. Both terms merely consti- 
tute what pschologists term an ‘‘act of 
judgment’’, and indicate the statement of 
a preference, mental or physical, innate 
or acquired, of each individual mind 
rendering the judgment. 

As far back as Plato’s time we find an 
account of some daring genius who had 
a stroke of genuine inspiration; he had 
apparently conceived the audacious idea 
of writing music intended to be perform- 
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ed without the accompaniment of either 
words or the dance. When we consider 
what a drastic change this implied (the 
step from Bach to Schonberg seems tame 
by comparison) we can not, wonder that 
he encountered opposition. We quote a 
free translation of the passage in which 
the writer (could he have been our first 
‘‘musie eritic’’?) says: 

‘*Poets (composers) make further 
havoe by separating the rhythm and the 
figure of the dance from the melody, set- 
ting words to metre without music and 
also separating the melody and rhythm 
from the words, using the lyre or the flute 
alone. For when there are no words it 
is very difficult to recognize the meaning 
of the harmony and rhythm, or to see that 
any worthy object is imitated by them. 
And we must acknowledge that all this 
sort of thing, which aims only at swift- 
ness and a brutish noise, and uses the flute 
and the lyre not as the mere accompani- 
ments of the dance and song, is exceeding- 
ly rude and coarse. The use of either, 
when unaccompanied by the others, leads 
to every sort of irregularity and trick- 
ery.’’ (Plato, Laws Bk. 11, 669, Jowett). 

Progress? It is fairly easy to delve 
into the past and note the changes and 
shifting standards and to separate on the 
one. hand those particular innovations 
which were for ‘‘the good of the cause’’ 
and really furthered the progress of the 
art, and on the other hand those which 
were merely the sporadic outbursts of the 
near-geniuses, men who only thought they 
were on the right track and whose inno- 
vations and new formulas, when pursued 
a certain distance, turned out to be mere- 
ly blind alleys. <A far more difficult task 
it is to examine our contemporary com- 
posers from the standpoint of the future 
historian and by a calmness of judgment 
and sanity of viewpoint endeavor to come 
to some fair and reasonable appreciation 
of their aims, ideals, and methods, and by 
still further study and analysis of their 
novel technic and idiom—whether that 
new idiom be along harmonic, melodie, 
structural, or other lines—possibly arrive 
at some fair appraisal of their intrinsic 
worth and message. 

And how many of us possess the sane- 
ness of vision and soundness of judgment, 
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and the patience and willingness to study 
these new works—how many of us possess 
these virtues in sufficient quantities to en- 
able us to arrive at conclusions which will 
not be laughed to scorn by the historians 
fifty years hence—just as we laugh today 
at the foolish ravings of the critics of 
Monteverdi’s time because of his famous 
‘‘unprepared dissonances’’? 

Yet not for one minute must we imag- 
ine that every composer who happens to 
clothe his musical thoughts in a strange 
and fantastic garb and who succeeds in 
inventing new and diabolical combina- 
tions of tones is necessarily a genius, or 
that we should bow down and worship 
merely because he shows his ability to 
write in four keys at once. Yet the prob- 
lem is a complex one and at times it is 
extremely difficult to maintain one’s equi- 
librium amid a sea of shifting standards, 
biased viewpoints, and warped perspec- 
tives. For example, when Leo Ornstein 
or Henry Cowell pound the piano with 
their fists and elbows (up until the pre- 
sent writing the knee has not been utilized 
in pianoforte technic as a modus operandi 
—or shall we say ‘‘modus pugnandi’’ ?— 
although what may happen in the imme- 
diate future can only be a matter of con- 
jecture) they both insist that they are 
following along the lines of the logical 
development of the art# And both these 
men have accumulated a host of admirers 
and followers who think them absolutely 
sincere. Whereas others, more sensitive- 
ly attuned, shall we say, or of a different 
esthetic temperament, do not hesitate to 
state boldly that if that is what we are 
coming to in our so-called ‘‘modern’’ mu- 
sic then they are Through. 

Come now, let us reason together. What 
_ is to be our attitude in this controversy, 
this clash of prejudices and personal likes 
and dislikes, where one man’s opinion 
seems to be about as good as the next 
man’s? For behold! a new music langu- 
age has risen and the musical world is 
again in a ferment, even as in the days of 
Monteverdi and Beethoven; a tremendous 
battle is on, the issue is joined and rocks 
—verbal rocks, at least—are being thrown 
on both sides. 

The question is, what are we going to 
do about it? I say we, meaning just 
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plain you and me, we organists who as a 
profession pride ourselves on _ being 
broadminded and liberal and who are in- 
clined to boast occasionally that our pro- 
fession requires, or implies, a somewhat 
wider culture or acquaintanceship in 
things musical than that of the average 
pianist or singer—we organists who, 
nevertheless, from the very nature of our 
weekly routine, are compelled to be most 
conservative and cautious in our accept- 
ance of the new, the strange or the un- 
usual. Shall we adopt for our policy 
that of the man who assumes an attitude 
of indifference to the whole issue, who ig- 
nores the whole subject of the ubiquitous 
ultra modern composer as if he did not 
exist ? Shall we take the position of 
the irreconcilables and insist that ‘‘music 
must be beautiful or it isn’t music’’ and 
that because the ‘‘music’’ of the ultra 
modernists seems to consist almost entire- 
ly of sounds which seem ugly, harsh, and 
offensive to our ears, therefore anathema 
upon it? Or shall we take the stand of 
the serious openminded student and en- 
deavor to approach the problem from 
every possible angle and to study some of 
these men and their work, with the earn- 
est endeavor to ascertain, if possible, just 
what their objective is, and to learn, or 
at least to become acquainted with their 
new strange language, remembering al- 
ways that in the past many grievous mis- 
takes were made through coming to hasty 
conclusions ? 

This seems to me to be the only attitude 
which can be taken by any reasonable 
individual. But of course such a policy 
demands time, as well as the most amaz- 
ing amount of patience and longsuffering. 
And how many of us possess these ex- 
tremely valuable abstractions? How 
very much easier it is to stop our ears 
and _ shriek: “Horrible! Turn it 
off!’’ That requires no time at all, does 
not try our patience, and has the advan- 
tage of being what practically everybody 
else is doing; it is so reassuring to feel 
that we have a large majority on our side! 

I have kept a volume of Schonberg on 
my piano for over ten years now (it is my 
second copy; I burned the first) and do 
not profess to understand him yet, nor do 
I pretend to like him, but I’m young yet 
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and still have hopes. At least the mull- 
ing over his amazing idiom has accom- 
plished one thing: it has helped me to 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of other writers less complex than Schon- 
berg and it has served to accustom my 
ears to something besides triads and al- 
tered sevenths. And that, brothers, is 
what we are going to have to do if we are 
to come into any real comprehension of 
the language and the message of our con- 
temporary composers. 

It is a composer’s message that decides 
whether or not his name goes down to 
posterity. We can not pass an intelli- 
gent judgment on the message until we 
first understand the language. That, it 
seems to me, is an axiom so trite as to 
merit no discussion. But let us use one 
example to the point. Let us suppose 
that I had written this humble discussion 
in Norwegian, and had prevailed upon ye 
kinde editoure to publish it in that form 
in these columns—how many readers 
would have any idea as to whether or not 


I was saying anything worth reading? 
Yet that is exactly the situation with 
which we are confronted in the music 


world. And it was the same in Beetho- 
ven’s day. The critics of his time were 
quite agreed that he could not possibly 
have any vital message for the world, for 
his music consisted of ‘‘discords, unmean- 
ing bunches of notes, and harsh combina- 
tions.’” They could not apprehend his 
message for they could not comprehend 
his language. On the other hand while 
Beethoven’s critics were still wrangling 
over his ‘“‘harsh combinations’’ Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann had quietly 
and as a matter of course adopted these 
same ninths and other dissonances as 
their A, B, C’s and were already explor- 
ing in other harmonic fields. And we 
today, having long ago accepted Beetho- 
ven’s language as platitudinous, realize 
that he will go down through the ages as 
one of the immortals not because of any 
new language he created, but rather by 
reason of his sublime, vital, human mes- 
sage, a message which completely trans- 
cends all language. 

We observed a moment ago that the 
new musical language is here. There 
certainly is no use disputing a fact. 
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Practically all the younger school of all 
nationalities, and many of the so-called 
older school, are employing the new idiom 
to a greater or a lesser degree. Indeed 
our whole modern musical atmosphere 
has beome and is daily becoming more 
and more saturated, permeated, with the 
new idiom. 

Examine, for instance, the score of the 
latest fox-trot played by Paul Whilt- 
man’s orchestra; compare this with a 
good example of popular music written 
even a scant five years ago and we can 
see a startling change. Five years ago 
popular music (or jazz as we call it— 
though the term jazz is in ill repute) had 
about reached what we may term the 
Wagner stage in harmonic development. 
Since then it has in one leap, as it were, 
reached and passed the Debussy stage and 
the popular writers are already seeking 
new worlds to conquer. What Mr. White- 
man will attempt next will be interesting 
to see. Men like John Alden Carpenter 
ond Edward Burlingame Hill and Leo 
Sowerby are doing a great work in the 
popularizing of the new idiom. If we 
turn to some of the representatives of 
other national schools we at once en- 
counter the new idiom in all its bewilder- 
ing complexity. 

Examine, if you will, a score by Stra- 
vinsky. I have before me as I write a 
copy of his Piano Rac Music. There 
are whole sections of it which appear to 
have absolutely nothing in common with 
music as we have heretofore known it. 
True, he still uses the conventional staff 
of lines and spaces, and his quarter-notes 
and half-notes give the page a vaguely 
familiar look, but all the old traditional 
landmarks are gone—bar-lines, key sig- 
natures, tonality. We look in vain for 
some chord or combination of tones which 
will link us in some way with the past, but 
there are none. Attempt to play part of 
it, and at first reading it sounds, frankly, 
like a child pounding aimlessly on the 
keys with his fist. Examining other parts: 
of this same score, we come with delight 
upon some familiar-looking triads in the 
righthand part, only to discover that the 
left hand is called upon to play a succes- 
sion of tones which have no connection 
whatever, according to all former stand- 
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ards, with the righthand part. It seems 
mere gibberish. His orchestral scores 
give one the same impression, at first 
hearing—wild frenzied nonsense. And 
how could it be otherwise? Scores like 
his famous SACRE DU PRINTEMPS, or his 
PETROUCHKA BALLET, for example, or any 
of the later Schonberg scores, represent 
stages of musical evolution and progress 
which we can not possibly understand and 
with which we cannot hope to cope, with- 
out years of study. We simply lack the 
equipment. Kant and Bergson are not 
taught in the Grade school. As Mr. Cal- 
vocoressi says, ‘‘the human ear is suscep- 
tible to education,’’ and to properly ap- 
proach giants such as Schonberg and 
Stravinsky the ear should be gradually 
led through successive degrees and stages, 
through long study and acquaintanceship 
with Ravel and others of his type, and on 
down through Scriabin and Goossens and 
others of less extreme type. 

After long and constant familiarity 
with the works of such men the ear learns 
to listen with equanimity to more and 


more complex chord formations and final- 
ly to accept as consonances chords of 


polytonal or even atonal structure. It is 
entirely a matter of training, but it re- 
quires patience and perseverance. And 
it is interesting to observe the transition 
taking place in an individual within a 
comparatively short time. For example, 
at the beginning of a course in music ap- 
preciation a certain student will refuse to 
accept as consonances occasional passages 
in Ravel’s JEUx D’ Eav, in which not only 
the sixth degree of the scale but also the 
leading tone is superimposed upon the 
tonic triad. The piece ends, in fact, with 
a rippling arpeggio figure based upon this 
group of tones, and, with una corda and 
damper pedal functioning properly, there 
is no more exquisitely beautiful passage 
in piano literature. The student refer- 
red to, early in the term, rejects this tonal 
effect as discordant and offensive to the 
ear ; the same student however, before the 
term is over and after much practise and 
study, has not only learned to acept this 
as a consonance but is listening with sat- 
isfaction and complacence to Scriabin’s 
“mystery chord’’ and is even smiling tol- 
erantly at Goossen’s DANcE MEMORIES 
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where the right hand plays in sharps and 
the left hand in flats. With very few, 
however, is the progress made so rapidly, 
and with most of us the goal is achieved 
only through long fasting and prayer. 
And there are some—well, there are ir- 
reconcilables in every field of human ac- 
tivity, I suppose. 

It is interesting to compare the view- 
points of different individuals and to note 
their reactions to the new idiom. Some 
are frankly fundamentalists and don’t 
mind telling you so. Others will go just 
so far in their willingness to listen to cer- 
tain tonal combinations without squealing 
—and then they balk. They ‘‘do not 
mind Scriabin,’’ for instance, ‘‘but that 
man Bloch is impossible. His stuff is 
mere bosh and nonsense.’’ Still others 
confess complete acceptance of the ‘‘neo- 
French School’’ (without however, real- 
izing what that might imply, as they 
probably never heard anything by Mil- 
haud, et al) and even admit that ‘‘some 
of the polytonal writers don’t sound half 
bad, at times’’—here they begin to hedge 
—‘‘but this atonal stuff’’ sure does get 
their ‘‘goat.’”’ Others profess a partial- 
ity for pieces of the Bartok Bear Dancer 
type—they do not mind the discords so 
long as there is plenty of pep and go, but 
when they attempt to hear a slow move- 
ment of a Casella string quartet, or a 
Busoni ELEGIE or one of the quieter PRE- 
LUDES of the later Scriabin, where one 
dissonance encroaches upon and overlaps, 
as it were, the next, they give up. These 
same people would probably enjoy Orn- 
stein’s Witp Man’s Dance, could they 
hear him play it—but if they were to ex- 
amine the score measure by measure and 
hold up its hideous cacophonies to the 
light of day, they might reconsider. 
(Please, gentle reader, do not think from 
my use of the word hideous just now that 
I was thereby casting a stone at Mr. Orn- 
stein. Can anyone conceive of a Wild 
Man’s Dance as being other than hideous ? 
—and can anyone deny that Mr. Ornstein 
has achieved exactly what he set out to 
achieve?) And so it goes. 

For the benefit of any who may have 
had scant opportunity to come into con- 
tact with the new harmonic idiom and who 
feel the inward urge to investigate fur- 
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ther, it may not be amiss to include a 
suggestion or two which will enable one 
to explore, more or less tentatively, the 
new territory, and by personal experi- 
mentation to test his own reaction to the 
new order of things. Let us assume at 
the outset that the would-be adventurer 
is on terms of perfect familiarity with 
the whole-tone system and has accepted 
Debussy at his extremest. There is no 
question but that in Debussy is the key 
to the proper approach to the moderns, 
and that future historians will recognize 
him as the great pathfinder, the man who 
blazed the trail and who stands, as it 
were, on the dividing-line between ex- 
treme classic diatonicism, which reached 
its zenith under Wagner, and the modern 
polytonal and atonal schools of Stravin- 
sky, Milhaud, Schonberg, ete. After 
Debussy the next logical step would be 
Ravel, and for examples any of his larger 
works will suffice—the Mirorrs, or Gas- 
PARD DE LA Nutt, or the JEUX D’ Kav al- 
ready mentioned. Extracts from these 
should be studied and played and listened 
to attentively and thoughtfully, and 
the ears gradually accustomed to the rich 
blending of harmonies and to the com- 
poser’s use of upper partials which are 
introduced freely into his harmonic fa- 
bric. (Ravel and Debussy can not be 
properly performed, however, without a 
knowledge of the modern use of the 
damper pedal.) 

After Ravel the daring adventurer is 
ready for Scriabin. ‘Try his so-called 
mystery chord first, B-37, A. Strike the 





tones simultaneously, or arpeggiando, 
and transpose it freely up or down. Do 
not make the mistake of trying to resolve 
this beautiful chord mentally, or of think- 
ing of any of its tones as progressing 
either up or down. It is a consonance 
and must be listened to as such. Then 
try some of his ‘‘synthetic’’ chords, in 
which an ordinary triad or seventh chord 
is used, but with both major and minor 
third, or with both a perfect and a dimin- 
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ished fifth employed, chords such as those 
shown in B, C, D, and E. Transpose 
these, of course, freely, and study them; 
learn to hear them as pure consonances. 
If your ear rebels and refuses to accept 
them as such, even after repeated trials, 
it does not necessarily mean that Scriabin 
was crazy, nor does it mean, necessarily, 
that you are crazy. It may simply mean 
that you have been listening to triads all 
your life and that you are now endeavor- 
ing to listen to ‘‘something else again.’ 

In a recent lecture on ultra-moderns I 
had oceasion to make this statement, 
anent Seriabin: ‘‘Here you will find 
yourself suddenly transported to a land 
of mystery and enchantment, a land of 
strange, unthinkable harmonies, where 
triads and key signatures are done away 
with and, as a necessary result, all modu- 
lation and definiteness of tonality. There 
is an exhilaration which comes to one 
when the old familiar landmarks have 
been left behind and he finds himself in 
the boundless open spaces of complete 
harmonic freedom.’’ After the lecture a 
friend of mine came forward. ‘‘Brother,”’ 
he said, shaking his head sorrowfully, 
‘‘when I want to feel that way I don’t 
play Seriabin. A shot of good Scotch 
will do it lots quicker.’’ I will let my 
readers decide this weighty matter for 
themselves. Such tests as I have out- 
lined are for the benefit of the student 
who desires to try out his own aural re- 
action to the new idiom. Familiarity 
with the real Scriabin can be attained only 
by close and detailed study of his later 
PRELUDES, SONATAS, and POEMES. 

It is a curious fact that contemporary 
organ literature has been, in a relative 
sense, untouched by the new idiom. The 
reasons for this will be apparent to any- 
one who thoughtfully examines the situa- 
tion, and it is not my purpose to go into 
the matter at this time. However, one of 
the pathfinders in the organ field has been 
our own young Leo Sowerby, now return- 
ed from his three-year sojourn in Italy 
under the Prix de Rome Scholarship. In 
Rome he was immersed, as it were, in a 
veritable hotbed of ultra-modernism in 
its most extreme form—the younger 
Ttalian school is said to be the most radi- 
cal of the radicals. Consequently, in ad- 
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dition to whatever leanings he may have 
had previous to going abroad, Sowerby 
can be counted upon to display perfect 
familiarity with the musical idiom of the 
moderns. His organ works, though few 


in number, are of a high order of excel- 


@ a 

e 
lence, and deserve to be much more wide- 
ly known than they are. One of the best 
examples of his use of the modern har- 
monic idiom is in the opening measures 
of his MapricaL (published by the H. W. 
Gray Co.) where the chord at H in B-38 
occurs, played on a shimmering flute or 
celesta. 

As a final test involving still more re- 
fined training of the listening faculties, 
let the candidate try the chord at F, taken 
at random from the first number of Er- 
nest Bloch’s Five SKETCHES IN SEPIA 
(published by G. Schirmer). Now here, 
it is true, we are on disputed ground, 
some authorities contending that the 
tones G,C, E are merely suspensions 
tending to resolve down to F-sharp, B, D- 
sharp respectively, while others maintain 
that it is a clear case of polytonality, with 
the C major triad superimposed upon B 
major (implied by the open fifth B—F- 
sharp). It matters not which of these 


The 
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arguments is correct; the fact remains 
that Block treats this chord as a conson- 
ance, and resolution of any of its tones 
is not even hinted at. A wider exten- 
sion of this shimmering chord more per- 
fectly reveals its real essence and beauty, 
as at chord G. 

Until we can listen to such fascinating 
chords as these with complete acceptance 
of them as consonances and ean realize a 
certain amount of satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment in their pure beauty and indefinable 
charm, we are indeed poorly equipped to 
hear any of the representative works by 
our great moderns; moreover we have 
little right to attend a performance of 
Stravinsky’s SACRE DU PRINTEMPS, for in- 
stance, and then pretend to criticize it as 
being full of hideous discords. 

We do not pretend to learn Italian by 
merely attending a lecture delivered in 
that tongue, or by the possession in our li- 
brary of a couple of Italian books. My 
contention is this: 

There are too many music critics—pro- 
fessional, amateur, and just ordinary or- 
ganists—in this big country of ours who 
insist upon their authority and right to 
criticize and heap ridicule upon our 
greatest contemporary composers when 
they themselves are not only quite un- 
familiar with the musical language of 
these moderns, but in many cases have 
made scant effort to get acquainted with 
it. 
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N THE issues of the cur- 
rent organ monthlies it 
is noticeable that news 
from Southern Califor- 
nia is often of some vol- 
ume. In character it in- 

fl dicates even greater pro- 
mA gressive activity than 
s@] items from many of the 
AS 2 large Eastern centers. 
This might be attributed to the well- 
known tendency toward publicity on the 
part of the inhabitants of that section of 
the Country, but it could not continue to 
flow as it does without some fundamen- 
tally genuine unlying cause. We may 
find this in the fact that for the past thirty 
years important ventures in the line of 
organ building have been a common cir- 
cumstance in the Southwest, enlisting the 
services of some of the most competent 
financiers and mechanics in the field. 

To enter into lengthy detail would be 
wearisome, and the intent of this article, 
which is mainly historical, would be ob- 
secured. I believe the best work of these 
factories has had individuality and char- 
acter, as typical as many of the instru- 
ments from more widely advertised 
sources; this has no doubt put competing 
builders on their mettle in many instances 
to the advantage of instruments from the 
factories beyond the Rockies. 

The pioneer organ builders of Los An- 
geles and vicinity were the firm of Fletch- 
er & Harris. This partnership was 
formed in 1895 and some comparatively 
good-sized organs were assembled shortly 
afterward. Indicating the progressive 
spirit, the tracker-pneumatic principle 
found its way into these first efforts, call- 
ing for a skill in workmanship the older 
tracker organ had not demanded. With 
characteristic ambition the Firm lost no 
time in seeking the needed assistance and 
Mr. Edward L. Crome was summoned 
from San Francisco to become and re- 
main for some years the moving spirit in 
mechanical matters. 
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It would appear that all instruments 
built prior to this were either unworthy 
of continued existence, or else imported 
from distant factories; for there seems to 
be no trace of local building antedating 
this partnership. 

A striking and romantic figure was Mr. 
Murray M. Harris of this Firm, as ad- 
venturous and winning a character as 
many of those from earlier pioneer re- 
cords of California. He was the son of 
a Presbyterian divine, John H. Harris, 
and early became identified with the 
hyper-activity of the financial experts who 
were busily exploiting Los Angeles cli- 
mate and land. From his own lips I 
learned that he was at one time on the 
Board of Directors in sixteen different 
promotion enterprises, being President of 
six. Having a flare for the organ, foster- 
ed by his familiarity with the Hilborne 
L. Roosevelt product, his great hobby was 
extra fine workmanship. ‘‘The Finest 
Organ in the World’’, was the slogan of 
his shops. We may smile at this today, 
but it had a real effect upon all concern- 
ed. 

With the sudden expansion of building 
activity in the Far West, came Mr. Har- 
ris’ opportunity for attaining these ideals 
in some measure. Local contracts were 
secured from B’nai B’rith Synagogue, 
the First Methodist Church, and others of 
importance. With the writing of the 
contract for the Stanford Memorial or- 
gan at Palo Alto, he saw the standard of 
manufacture for which he had been striv- 
ing attained. To build this organ im- 
portant additions were made to the work- 
ing forces. 

In the Aeolian shops at this time was a 
small insurgent group, headed by Mr. 
William B. Fleming, who were in favor 
of moving to California. Negotiations 
were entered into that resulted in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fleming as the Super- 
intendent of Organ Construction in the 
Los Angeles factory, and the installation 
of some of the most skilled of his associ- 
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ates as heads of the various departments. 
Most of these new men had been leaders 
in the Roosevelt, Farrand & Votey, Hut- 
chins, and factories of similar standing 
in the East. They came prepared to 


give of their best to the new establish- 
ment, unhampered by traditional policies 


—— 
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tist about each of these men. Coming in 
contact with them in early manhood, I 
was impressed with their devotion to de- 
tail, the precision of their results and the 
lavish care bestowed upon parts that were 
never to see the light of day after their 
installation. There was no resort to 


MR. WARREN D. ALLEN 


“With the writing of this contract Mr. Murray M. Harris saw the standard of manufacture for which he had been 


striving attained.” 


_ The 3-57 Harris Organ was built in 1901 but “Stanford’s organ is still a ereditable product of 
an era so honest that it deserved a longer lease of life,” says Dr. Latham Truce writing in these pages in 1922. 


Mr. 


Warren D. Allen, rated as one of the greatest concert organists of the Pacific Coast, is organist of Stanford 
University. 


and the close competition of the East. Mr. 
Fleming had patented a new valve for the 
chests; O. W. Orcutt developed a system 
of wiring that resulted in the prompt and 
simultaneous action of all magnets; An- 
ton Rokus, who I believe had recently per- 
fected the Pianola for the Aeolian Com- 
pany, devised console details of wonderful 
efficiency and variety. Pipe-making was 
under the guidance of ‘‘Tommy”’ Ross, 
whose thousands of beautifully made 
pipes are still sounding the strains of 
great music beneath the hands of the or- 
ganistic fraternity. F. Bolton was the 
voicing expert at this time. 

Other men there were in less striking 
capacities, but all worked with the one 
idea of producing The Finest Organ in 
the World, according to their lights. 
There was something of the medieval ar- 


economizing on important details in any 
of the work of these years. 

The contract for the great St. Louis 
Organ was signed. <A new factory was 
built and fully equipped, a hundred and 
twenty-five men put to work, and then 
Mr. Murray M. Harris found his finan- 
cial resources insufficient to carry through 
the contract. In order that the work 
might be completed, outside capital was 
called upon. Mr. Eben Smith was the 
financier. Mr. Harris resigned and Mr. 
Fleming was given control of the new Los 
Angeles Art Organ Company Hence it 
was that Mr. Harris’ greatest contract 
went to the world with no mark upon it 
of his own part in its manufacture. 

This was in 1903. It that year the 
noted voicer Mr. John W. Whitely ar- 
rived in America. Making his way to 
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the West, he supervised and finished the 
voicing of the St. Louis Organ. In ad- 
dition he voiced among others the instru- 
ment now in the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles, and in Sherith Israel Syna- 
gogue, San Francisco. In spite of a su- 
perseded scheme of tonal appointment, 
these organs possess rare tonal qualities 
to this date. Mr. Whiteley had been one 
of the pioneer spirits in the Birkenhead 
shops of Mr. Hope-Jones. Together 
with Thynne he developed the slim-scale 
strings which play so large a part in pre- 
sent day specifications. I remember Mr. 
Whiteley as an artist of the first water. 
No care was too great if the desired re- 
sult could be attained. To hear his be- 
loved Viols, Dulcianas, Zartflotes, and 
soft Reeds at close range was to receive 
an education in tone-color as illuminating 
as it was rare. He had also developed 
high-pressure reeds, leathered Diapa- 
sons, the Tibias, and made the first Dia- 
phones—but did not fully approve of such 
extremes. He was heard to mention that 
a large streak of the mountebank in Mr. 
Hope-Jones had caused them to disagree 
on many occasions. During his stay in 
America he was in constant correspond- 
ence with the late Dr. George Ashdown 
Audsley, the great expert, and a part of 
the data on voicing in The Art of Organ 
Building, is from material furnished by 
him to Mr. Audsley, who also mentions 
him most favorably in his writings. 

Mr. Audsley wrote the specification of 
the St. Louis and other of the Murray 
M. Harris organs. They were not always 
carried out as he desired, unfortunately. 
This was not because of the expense in- 
volved, however, but in those days the or- 
ganists and committees usually objected 
to the enclosure of the Great Organ and 
could see no value in the Dual System 
of Tonal Appointment which he advo- 
cated. It is interesting to note their 
change of attitude in these days. 

Records show that the factory cost of the 
St. Louis Organ was $105,000.00! The 
Company could not stand the strain. In 
1905 the name was changed again to the 
Electrolian Company, and the plant 
moved bodily to Hoboken, New Jersey. 
After a year of desultory effort it was 
closed and the force disbanded. 
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We now enter another phase of organ 
building in Los Angeles. 

Many of the mechanics immediately re- 
turned to California and in the winter of 
1906 Mr. Harris reorganized on a totally 
new basis. The exploits of the former 
combine were credited to the newer fac- 
tory, however, and because of the affilia- 
tion of several of the more important 
foremen and hands it may be said that 
the new shops were justly entitled to the 
credit or blame the earlier instruments 
brought them. 

The new superintendent of the works 
was Mr. Edwin A. Spencer, one of the 
Fleming group, and an original genius 
who had returned to Los Angeles after 
developing a new chest of his own prefer- 
red type. This new action proved far 
swifter and more precise than the former 
pattern. In general, the older lines were 
adhered to, with an improved style of 
console in strict accordance with A. G. O. 
measurements. ~~ 

Voicing was in charge of Mr. Chas. W. 
McQuigg, a young man of taste and abil- 
ity who had absorbed much of Whiteley’s 
technic and ideal. In so far as was pos- 
sible he incorporated these ideals in the 
new ensemble, creating an effect of re- 
fined dignity much admired by those 
familiar with his work. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1909 by Mr. Stanley W. Wil- 
liams, who had also come under White- 
ley’s influence in England, and who 
brought to the new organs a brilliancy 
and variety heretofore lacking. 

The best organs of this period I class 
among the favorite recital instruments in 
the country. Mr. Harris wrote contracts 
for many fine instruments. Among them 
are the organs in Senator Clark’s resi- 
dence and St. Jean’s Catholic Church of 
New York City; the First Baptist Church 
in Oakland, Cal., and the First Presby- 
terian in Pasadena, are also distinctive, 
being in constant use as recital instru- 
ments. 

Finances were not as readily improved 
as the product. Difficulties did not fail 
to make their usual appearance. Early 
in 1908 Mr. Harris was obliged to sell his 
personal interests to others and owner- 
ship of the Murray M. Harris Company 
changed hands frequently during the suc- 
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ceeding years. The factories took on the 
character of a cooperative institution, 
never earning enough surplus to satisfy 
the demands of the stockholders; princi- 
pally because the competition of the large 


MR. ROBERT PIER ELLIOT 
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dent. Mr. Robert Pier Elliot was vice 


president and general manager of the 
California Organ Company at Van Nuys 
from Oct. 1916 to May 1918, during which 
time the American Photo Player Co. 


MR. STANLEY W. WILLIAMS 


Two important figures in the organ building world of the Southwest; Mr. Elliot “was 

vicepresident and general manager of the California Organ Co.;........ the instrument 

underwent many transitions during this period with the laudible intention of riding 

the tide of progressive ideas;” Mr. Williams followed Mr. Elliot when the latter returned 

to Chicago and “was finally able to build some impressive and distinctive organs among 

which the Bovard Auditorium organ in the University of Southern Caifornia stands 
pre-eminent.” 


Eastern shops compelled both the main- 
tenance of quality with the limitation of 
prices to the level of the market. Various 
expedients were resorted to, the name be- 
came first Johnson Organ Co. and the 
California Organ Co. and finally the 
owners decided to remove to a nearby 
suburb of Van Nuys in the fall of 1913. 
The War and the expansion of the thea- 
ter market together operated to improve 
prices, which finally saved the factory 
from being completely shut down. Last- 
ern competition had become keen; a num- 
ber of representatives from other factor- 
ies made their appearance in Los Angeles 
and factory policies were materially 
affected by the influx. Mr. Spencer 
withdrew in despair, accepting the man- 
agement of another plant for the next few 
years. 

Mr. Stanley W. Williams, who had 
been tonal and voicing expert in the shops 
since 1909, became the next superinten- 


bought the business and operated it under 
the name of the Robert-Morton organ. 
The instrument underwent many tran- 
sitions during this period with the laud- 
able intention of riding the tide of pro- 
gressive ideas, but the art values of the 
product were not at once affected benefi- 
cially by the many changes in ownership. 
Nevertheless Mr. Williams, who become 
vice president when Mr. Elliot returned 
to Chicago to become general manager of 
the Kimball organ department, was final- 
ly able to build some impressive and dis- 
tinctive organs under the Robert-Morton 
trade cognomen, among which a magnifi- 
cent four-manual in Bovard Auditorium 
of the University of Southern California 
stands pre-eminent. Mr. Williams’ En- 
glish training, practical experience at the 
voicing machine, and open-minded pro- 
gressiveness, brought to the older work a 
new vitality, very beneficial in maintain- 
ing the pace in modern improvements 
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both of detail and manufacture. Mr. 
Williams resigned in 1922, becoming the 
local agent for the Kimball products. The 
Photo-Player Company has controlled 
the manufacture of the Robert Morton 
for the past few years, specializing large- 
ly in theater organs. 

Mr. Edward L. Crome in 1904 opened 
an independent organ business of his own. 
He had returned to Los Angeles after 
completion of the St. Louis Exposition 
Organ with which he had been entrusted, 
and with a loyal circle of competent me- 
chanics now maintains a thriving repair 
and service business. In connection with 


The Robert-Morton 4-80-4862 organ, 
in 
Bovard Auditorium of the University 
of Southern California which stands 

impressive 
built in the 
Southwest under the leadership of 
William F. Skeele 
is dean of the College of Music and 


“the magnificent four-manual 


pre-eminent among the 
and distinctive organs” 


Mr. Williams. Mr. 


organist of the University. 
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Another original building venture, the 
Arteraft Organ Company, was started in 
Hollywood in 1915. Mr. C. E. Haldeman 
was the head of the mechanical depart- 
ment and one, Winder, 
many 


the financial 


genius. After vicissitudes this 
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this Mr Crome has secured the installa- 
tion rights for the famous Austin Organ, 
and since 1905 all Austins on the Coast 
have had the advantage of his personal 
oversight and finish. 

The Estey Organ is represented in Los 
Angeles by Mr. Chas. W. McQuigg whose 
identification with the firm in 1909 has 
since resulted in the installation of a large 
number of excellent residence, theater 
and church organs from the Brattleboro 
shops. The latest important Estey is the 
four-manual placed in the Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High school. 








partnership was dissolved, Mr. Haldeman 
purchasing the rights to the name and re- 
organizing the company. His shop is in 
Santa Monica where Artcraft Organs are 
now built. They represent a practical 
and progressive type of construction, 
with some original features. A new fac- 
tory will soon be erected in Santa Monica 
to accommodate increasing business. 

Mr. Edwin A. Spencer also maintains 
an independent factory of some import- 
ance in Pasadena at present. He has de- 
vised an improved type of console and 
many new features of construction that 
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are finding favor with his customers. The~ 


work has been progressing since 1922 
with good success. A four-manual or- 
gan for the First Baptist Church, Pasa- 
dena, is now under construction. 
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sent undertaken demands always experi- 
enced and reliable workers, apprentices 
being a burden. Yet if another great ex- 
periment such as the St. Louis Organ 
were to be conceived and attempted; if 





THE LATE DR. GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
“Dr. Audsley wrote the specification 
of the St. Louis and other Murray M. Harris 
organs. They were not always carried out as he desired, 
unfortunately. This was not because of expense involved, but in those 
days the organists usuaily objected to the enclosure of the Great Organ and could 
see no value in the Dual System of Tonal Appointment which he advocated. It is interest- 
ing to note their change of attitude in these days.” 


At the present time the Wurlitzer, 
Link, and Robert-Morton sales-compan- 
ies maintain their own show-rooms, Wur- 
litzer’s in particular being established on 
a most elaborate scale. 


The Aeolian is represented by Geo. J. 
Birkel Music Co., the Welte-Mignon by 
Barker Bros., Kimball by Mr. S. W. Wil- 
liams, and Moller by Mr. H. F. Charles. 


The effect of the invasion of this dis- 
trict by the products of Eastern manufac- 
turers has been to stifle all incentive to 
daring and independent ventures in the 
field of construction such as characterized 
the earlier years. There are literally 
dozens of itinerant but half-trained organ 
men lured out here by the possibilities of 
the country. They find no work in the 
local factories because of the close com- 
petition set up by commercial conditions. 
Neither is there any opportunity for them 
to improve themselves, as the work at pre- 


something heretofore untried were to be 
promoted, I believe the attitude toward 
it in Southern California would be more 
inspiring to its promulgators than that 
of the East. Southern California has 
seen some very. fine organ building in its 
own precincts. This has caused true ap- 
preciation of the best work from other 
parts of the Country, as is evidenced by 
the recent installation of many beautiful 
organs in our theaters and churches. The 
day is not far distant when it may be 
possible to get a second-wind and forge 
ahead in an individual manner in this 
field, breaking away from the worship of 
a few modern fetiches into an artistic es- 
say of generous proportions. 

However, we can only say that at pre- 
sent the local efforts are of the nature of 
‘Keeping up with Lizzie,’’ the standard 
set being usually that of some distant fac- 
tory, often one with a singular lack of 
predominating idealistic art. 
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ILLIAM ®. ZEUCH, ORGANIST, JOHN MARSHALL, ORGANIST EMERITUS 














A Skinner Console 
of 
Signal Ability 


This Console recently in- 
stalled in First Church, 
Boston, Mass. is designed 
to operate two organs. 
Everything is in complete 
duplicate. Each organ has 
its own set of general 
pistons, individual manual 
pistons, couplers, swell 
pedals, crescendo pedal, 
sforzando pedal. Any in- 
dividual manual may be 
played against any other 
manual giving an infinite 
number of possible combi- 
nations and tonal effects. 


Skinner Organ Co. 


677 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Orcan ARCHITECTS AND 
BulILpERS 


Churches-Auditoriums-T heaters 
esidences. 


CThe Church 
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Mr. Dunham's Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


Editorially 


OST organists are what may 
be denominated as ama- 
teurs. This term is often 
used by the unthinking to 
describe a type of musician 
who is untrained, inferior, 
and altogether inefficient. 

While it would be foolish to argue 
that he is genarlly as fully equipped 
or as skilful as the full-fledged pro- 
fessional we are inclined to believe 
that the profession is inclined to be- 
little the organist who does not devote 
the greater share of his time to the 
organ. 

To get at the root of the matter we 
must consider just what the term, 
amateur, means. Strictly speaking it 
applies to the person who plays in a 
church on Sunday with other activi- 
ties, musical or otherwise, occupying 
his attention throughout the remainder 
of the week. The professional is the 
individual whose chief attention is di- 
rected to his special instrument at all 
times. He may teach much of the 
time during the week; he is supposed 
to play with authority and finish (in- 
volving considerable practise); he is, 
however, primarily, an organist. 

The reason the vast majority of 
church organs are played by amateurs 


Choirmaster 


is too self-evident to discuss. The 
preponderance of small, struggling 
churches throughout the land makes a 
financial situation which brings little 
attraction for the profession. Though 
we sometimes hear that there are com- 
paratively few first-class organists, it 
is true that they far outnumber the 
really first-class positions. This is 
evidenced, whenever a good opening 
appears, by the flood of applications 
that come from organists of reputation 
and ability. There are simply not 
enough good places for the profession 
at the present time. And when we 
consider the rising tide of young, ta- 
lented organists whose technic and 
possibilities far outshine those of the 
present generation, we wonder how 
this tide can be met. 

Now how about the amateur? The 
recent article by Mr. Paul Chance has 
caused us to make a few investigations 
into the matter of the class of work 
which is being done in the “small 
places”, mostly by the amateur. We 
have found that on the whole this work 
compares amazingly well with that of 
the average professional. The stand- 
ards are often even higher, and the 
skill in performance we believe to be 
not so much lower as many might 
think. With the service programs and 
recital programs available through the 
various journals it is easy to discover 
just what is being done in the larger 
and more affluent churches and the 


amateur is availing himself of his op- 
portunities. He is listening to per- 
formances at recital and over radio by 
the best-known players in the land 
and is feeling the urge to practise, to 
perfect his playing to the utmost. In 
many cases he has been well trained; 
he practises as much on the average 
as the professional who is often in- 
clined to get by with very little; he 
is using the standard repertoire. 

The standard of church music, 
which is one of the concerns of this 
column, may get its impetus to a large 
degree from the profession. But it 
is from the amateur that a real ad- 
vance must receive its progression. 
We take this means to congratulate 
the musical world on the present-day 
amateur. He is not a dabbler, but a 
wide-awake, sincere asset that cannot 
be dismissed. When we contemplate 
the situation in church music today 
we are bound to admit that it lies very 
firmly in the hands of the organist of 
the average small church, the amateur. 
And we believe he is doing a rather 
good job of it. 


it) 


Calendar Suggestions 
EASTER 

“Tue Promise WxHicH Was Mane” 
—Bairstow. A festival anthem full 
of massive effects. It is scholarly 
without being at all dry. A short 
solo or semi-chorus for soprano. There 
are some difficulties but they are not 
insurmountable with a good choir. 9 
pp. Novello. 

“Hart, Dear ConQueror”’—James. 
We suggest this magnificent compo- 
sition again this year as the most bril- 
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liant of Easter anthems. It is mod- 
ern in style and contains a remarkable 
climax. Singable though difficult. 
Schirmer. 

“Ligut’s GLirrerInc Morn”—West. 
This excellent anthem is most effective 
with boys because of the many high 
notes. There is a lovely contrasting 
middle section. Not difficult to sing. 
16 pp. Novello. 

“HALLELUJAH”—Handel. Many 
churches use this beloved chorus from 
“The Messiah” every Easter. 

APRIL 11 

“An Easter ANTIPHON”—Candlyn. 
For antiphonal chorus this is surely 
unsurpassed. It is not difficult and 
contains many fine efforts with simple 
means. 11 pp. Gray. 

“THe Lorp 1s RISEN AGAIN”— 
Luard-Selby. One of the older an- 
thems that has not been over-sung. 
For full chorus, melodious and easy. 
6 pp. Novello. 

“J Know Tuat My REDEEMER 
LivetH”—Handel. The well-known 
soprano air that is ever a favorite. 

“Sine TO THE Lorp”—Bairstow. Be- 
ginning with a trumpet fanfare there 
is a splendid development of the ma- 
terials, the work of a master hand. 
There is a short but interesting fugato 
begun pp in the middle. A tremen- 
dous climax is developed. Not diffi- 
cult. 7 pp. Novello. 

APRIL 18 

“WortHy 1s THE LAmMB”’—Barnett. 
Not well known but effective and of 
no great difficulty. Short tenor solo. 
The anthem ends quietly. 8 pp. No- 
vello. 

“Toe Lorp 1s MY SHEPHERD’— 
Smart. This popular duet may be 
sung by the two solo voices as origin- 
ally intended, or as an anthem. The 
full chorus version is published by 
Schirmer. 

“THe Lorp 1s My LiguT’—Mait- 
land. A vigorous anthem full of mel- 
ody with good contrasts and a short 
fughetta. Easy to sing. 8 pp. Gray. 

“Ting, O Lorp, IS THE GREAT- 
ness”—Lutkin. <A new festival an- 
them of unusual worth. After an 
opening movement for basses and ten- 
ors there is a fugue on the Palestrina 
hymn followed immediately by an- 
other on a more florid subject leading 
to a unison recapitulation of the first 
theme. Medium difficulty. 12 pp. 
Gray. 

“BryonD THE Starry Sx1ies’”—H. 
M. Gilbert. Another new work of 
quality unusual. It is modern in 
treatment and rather difficult. Solos 
for both high and low voices. Worth 
examination. 12 pp. Gray. 

“I~ Him We Live”—Baumgartner, 
We know of no “prize” anthem which 
has better fulfilled the purpose than 
this the winner of the last A. G. O. 
prize. It is new in spirit and style 
with the pungency that would be ex- 
pected. But there is also a distinc- 
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MR. ERIC DELAMARTER 


When we ask a Chicago organist who is the 
most prominent organist in his City and which 
the most important church, he usually replies 
“Eric DeLamarter and the Fourth Presby- 
terian.”’ Mr. DeLamarter is assistant con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony, and a com- 
poser whose organ-orchestra works have been 
frequently performed. 


tive quality that places it above the 
average. Every organist should know 
this splendid anthem. 11 pp. Dit- 
son. 

“Lorp Gop or ABRAHAM”—Mendel- 
ssohn. This bass solo should be fol- 
lowed by the beautiful quartet, “Cast 
Tuy BurRDEN.” 

“Aw Easter HAatietusan”—Vul- 
pius. An antiphonal chorus arranged 
by Dr. Dickinson. Moderately diffi- 
cult. 3 pp. Gray. 


ORGAN MUSIC 
Widor—Fifth Symphony 
Bairstow—Toccata-Prelude 
Wachs—Hosanna 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Ravanello—Christus Resurexit 
Parker—Concert Piece No. 2 
McKenzie—Postlude, In Memoriam 
Mendelssohn—Sonata No. 4 
Karg-Elert—Legend of the Mountains 
Franck—Second ‘Chorale 
Dubois—Allelulia 
Barnes—Second Symphony 


Children’s Choirs 


By MISS VOSSELLER 


ASTER services may be one 
of two types: children 
only, or children and adults. 
In the latter case, the 
children can be placed in a 
different part of the church 
if desirable, either at the 
back or side, and an attractive anti- 
phonal effect will result. 

The service in the Evangelical 
churches may be as follows: 
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Processional: “O THE GOLDEN, 
GLOWING MorninG,” LeJeune. This 
may be obtained at a small price, if 
not in the hymnal. The high soprano 
obligato is better retained until the 
choristers reach their stalls, when it 
can be sung by a group of boy-sopra- 
nos, girl-sopranos, two solo voices, or 
the entire soprano section, with the 
second sopranos on the second part. 


-The last way will be specially good 


if two choirs are singing. The older 
sopranos will carry the melody, and 
all the sopranos of the children’s choir 
can swing up to the high part. 

Anthem: “THE Betts Are Rrna- 
ING For Easter Time,” Abt. This 
easy and melodious three-part song 
will be effective by the children’s 
choir. 

Carol: “Curist 1s Risen,” J. T. 
Field. A bright carol that may be 
sung in unision, by all un-changed 
voices, or used by two choirs, with the 
children introducing it, and singing 
alone until the fourth line, “Christ is 
Risen,” when the senior group enters 
in parts. The second stanza would 
be reversed, with the seniors singing 
the stanza, and the children entering 
at the fourth line; the third stanza 
could be sung by both choirs. 

Solo: If the solo is to be sung by 
a child it should be something simple, 
unless the choir has efficient soloists. 
At a festival the soloist should be 
the very best the choir can command. 
“CHRIST 18 Risen,” Sullivan. This 
hymn will make a good solo for a 
child. It is bright, joyful, and not 
hard. Two stanzas could be used, 
the first chorus could be omitted, and 
the chorus at the end of the second 
stanza could be sung by the entire 
chorus, or alone. 


For the hymns, use the old hymn, 
“The Strife is O’er”’, Palestrina, and 
“Jesus Christ is Risen Today”, Lyra 
Davidica. (The words are sometimes 
“Christ the Lord is risen today”). 

For a response to prayers, use “The 
Lord’s Prayer” set in unison, the 
“Seven-fold Amen”, and, for the close, 
the “Nune Demittis”, if the seven-fold 
has not been retained for this place. 

Recessional: “ALLELUJAH, ALLE- 
LUJAH! Hearts To HEAvEN,” Sulli- 
van. The hymn must, of course, be 
in a marching rhythm, and the last 
stanza. should be an inscription of 
praise or a definite prayer. If the 
benediction is pronounced by the min- 
ister in the church, after the recession- 
al, have a second Amen sung by the 
choir. In any case the choir should 
have a benediction before they are 
dismissed. A general prayer said by 
the choir is used sometimes—“Grant 
Lord, that the words we have said and 
sung with our lips, we may believe in 
our hearts; and what we believe in 
our hearts, we may perform in our 
lives. In Christ’s name, Amen.” 
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New York’s Christmas Music 


A Visiting Choirmaster Goes the Rounds and 


Makes His Report to the Profession 
By JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 





T IS not an easy matter for 
one person to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the 
Christmas activities in New 
York’s numerous Churches. 
Everything happens at 

once. That is, everything 
but the “Messtan”. I could have 
attended a performance of that vener- 
able vocal vehicle each afternoon and 
evening for ten days or more. Hav- 
ing blue-penciled all these, there still 
remained many services that I could 
not attend. Those that I mention 
were picked rather at random. 

My first visit was to St. Mary THE 
Virain’s. I have heard this church 
referred to as one where they “put on 
a show”. This statement I regard as 
unjust and unkind. I do not mea- 
sure the effectiveness of a service by 
ritual or lack of it, but rather by the 
earnestness displayed in its execution. 
The entire congregation as well as the 
choir and clergy entered into the ser- 
vice with perfect sincerity and it was 
most impressive. The important 
musical offering was the Franck 
“Messe SOLENELLE”. The work of 
the chorus could not by any stretch of 
the imagination be called finished, 
nevertheless it was solid and at times 
imposing. The organ, a colorless 
affair, was augmented by an orchestra 
that played indifferently, with numer- 
ous lapses of intonation. The solo- 
ists had uniformly throaty tones, dis- 
agreeable tremolos, and sang with ex- 
aggerated operatic style. Their quar- 
tet was the one really bad number of 
the morning. The rector intoned with 
better tone quality than one usually 
hears from the dergy. In spite of 
roughness the general effect was good, 
and the director is to be commended 
for selecting music admirably suited 
to that type of service. 

The Brick CHurcH presented quite 
a contrast to the foregoing. The 
building is severe, reminiscent of the 
“meetin’ house”, and the pews are un- 
comfortable. Perhaps that accounts 
for my feeling that the service was a 
bit stiff. The music consisted of sev- 
eral choice old carols and one ancient 
polyphonic number, together with 
some attractive instrumental numbers 
by organ, harp, violin and egjlo. The 
work of the chorus was well-nigh flaw- 
less, in fact the entire service was not 
only highly finished but artistie as 
well. 

The day before Christmas at noon 
I attended Philip James’ “NicuT1n- 
GALE OF BETHLEHEM” at TRINITY. 
Here again an inferior orchestra 











marred the effect. +»Seemingly the 
players had nothing less than a mezzo- 
forte. The effect would have been 
better had the organ alone been used, 
perhaps adding brass and tympani at 
the climaxes. The chorus had a 
stunning fortissimo but their pianis- 
simo was ruined by the orchestra. The 
tone quality of the boys was mellow 
and uniform, although better enuncia- 
tion might be desired. 

At nine o’clock Christmas Eve I 
journey to Catvary  EPpIscopaL 
CuurcH which I found surrounded by 
a surging mob that would have done 
credit to a bargain sale. And those 
who jostled worst prayed hardest once 
they reached the pews! A dingy in- 
terior was mellowed by a profusion of 
candles. The choir, comparatively 
small, sang deliciously. The tone 
quality was excellent and the enuncia- 
tion good, and there was surprising 
flexibility of rhythm and dynamics. It 
was a delight from start to finish. 

At midnight there was another carol 
service at St. BARTHOLOMEW’s. Here 
I encountered the only manifestation 
of irreverent behavior. Near me sat 
a group of young people whose con- 
duct was such that it was quite im- 
possible to enjoy the service. Suffice 
it to say that the choir displayed ex- 
cellent routine and tone quality. Be- 
ing quite large and somewhat dis- 
persed there was not much flexibility, 
but there was admirable massive effect. 

They say that Hebrew congregations 
like a large volume of sound from 
their choirs. At TrempLte Betu-Eu 
they have it, and without sacrificing 
quality in the least. There are ten 
solo voices instead of the usual ar- 
rangement of quartet and chorus, and 
they rotate in the matter of solos. 
Their fortissimo is quite startling, for 
the voices are all of large caliber. 
From the pews one would think that 
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there were fifty singers. Expert 
workmanship was in evidence. There 
was a “click” in the attacks and cut- 
offs not often heard except in our best 
orchestras. Altogether it is a remark- 
able body, not only from the vocal 
standpoint, but also from the fact that 
they are ten soloists all working to- 
gether in perfect peace and harmony. 

The only Catholie service I attended 
was at St. Francis Xavier. The mass 
was by the organist, Pietro Yon, and 
it is an admirable specimen of this 
type of music. The choir is composed 
ot rather mediocre material. There 
was an evident lack of good voices in 
the male section, while the boys’ voices 
were at times strident and not at all 
even. Nevertheless the ensemble was 
good, and the service was smooth and 
consistent. 

The CATHEDRAL oF St. JOHN THE 
DEviNE devoted itself principally to 
carols, The well-known echo of that 
edifice is deplorable for it is ruinous 
to musical effectiveness. The Pales- 
trina “GLORIA IN EXxCELSIS” was sung 
from the High Altar where the acous- 
ties are better, and it was an excellent 
piece of singing. Otherwise the ser- 
vice was ineffective on account of the 
echo and a much too substantial or- 
gan accompaniment. 

The only volunteer choir that I 
heard was at the Srconp Pressy- 
TERIAN CHURCH, and let it be said that 
their work compared favorably with 
some of the professional choruses I 
heard. It is also significant that, al- 
though the soloists are moderately 
paid, two of them were vastly more 
effective than some of the high-priced 
“artists” heard elsewhere. 

If I were asked to indicate the out- 
standing weakness in the Metropolis’ 
choirs I should say that it is the type 
of soloists employed. Many of them 
may be effective in opera or concert 
but they are devoid of a true Church 
style. There was frequent bad tone- 
placing and all degrees of tremolo. I 
wonder if the congregations want this 
type of singing? Or are the New 
York vocal teachers unable to prepare 
singers for anything but opera? Those 
who can sing a simple melody smooth- 
ly and with easy production and with- 
out affectation seem to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

I have often heard it remarked that 
the best chorus cannot compare, in 
technique, to even a mediocre orches- 
tra. Two services with orchestra— 
supposedly symphony men—lead me 
to question this statement. Both or- 
chestras played out of tune and at- 
tacked badly. There was no unity 
of tone, the strings being especially 
scratchy. I did not hear any chorus 
that committed all of these sins at 
once. 

The program building is, I suppose, 
open to the old, old criticism,—“the 
same yesterday, today, and forever.” 
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I had to sit through innumerable per- 
formances of the “PastoraL Sym- 
PHONY” and “CANTIQUE DE NOEL,” and 
I think about a dozen carols would 
include all that I heard in the entire 
series. But I am not inclined to 
blame the choirmaster greatly. More 
often than not he is told something 
like this: “We have always had the 
‘Mess1Aw’ and our people will be dis- 
appointed if they do not hear it this 
year”. 

As to the oustanding excellencies, I 
might say that the service I found 
most interesting was at St. Mary the 
Virgin’s; the most finished, Brick 
Church; the most delightful, Calvary. 


- Dr. Herbert Sanders 


By A. E. WHITEHEAD 


=| OT MANY musicians can 

| play with equal mastery the 

Reubke organ Sonata, a 

Grieg violin sonata, and 

any of the standard con- 

certos for the pianoforte. 

: ” To do this as well as Dr. 

Herbert Sanders is a mark of great 

versatility. One of the foremost of 

Canadian musicians, Dr. Harry Crane 

Perrin (Dean of the Department of 

Musie of McGill University) told me 

that probably Dr. Sanders was the 

finest all-around musician he had ever 

met. During the fifteen years Dr. 

Sanders has spent in Canada, he has 

impressed himself upon Canadian mu- 
sic life in no uncertain way. 

Dr. Herbert Sanders was born in 
Wolverhampton, England, in 1878. 
His speech betrayeth him yet! Under 
the guidance of Swinnerton Heap 
(Amercian readers will recognize this 
name; the fine organ Sonata by Elgar 
is dedicated to Dr. Heap) and C. W. 
Perkins (who retired as Birmingham’s 
City Organist in 1923 and who, before 
the great war, was a frequent recital- 
ist for the Kaiser at Potsdam) his 
early precocity was ‘wisely developed. 
He soon made his mark, securing the 
Associateship of the Royal College of 
Musie (London) at the age of seven- 
teen and the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Organists (London) at 
twenty. His first appointment was 
to the Camphill Presbyterian, Bir- 
mingham, when sixteen years of age, 
followed by the important St. Mary’s 
Methodist, Truro, Cornwall, known as 
the Nonconformist Cathedral of the 
South. Here he stayed for some 
years, working hard at teaching, con- 
ducting, and recital-giving (recitals 
were given at the Plymouth Guild- 
hall, Bath Abbey, St. Michael’s 
Church, Cornhill, London, and other 
important places). He came to Can- 
ada in 1907 and since 1908 he has been 
at Dominion Methodist, Ottawa. 

His early days in Canada gave him 
time for further study with the result 
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DR. HERBERT SANDERS 
Prominent Canadian organist, one of the Con- 
tributing Editors to T.A.O. at its founding 

in 1918. 


that, though a graduate of other uni- 
versities, he took the Degree of Doc- 
tor in Music from McGill University 
in 1912—the Department of Music of 
McGill has never given an honorary 
degree in music. As is most natural 
he has acted in the capacity of ex- 
aminer for McGill without interrup- 
tion since that time. He attributes 
a great deal of his success along the- 
oretical lines to his study with Dr. 
C. H. Kitson, professor of music at 
Dublin University, and the author of 
two invaluable books for the genuine 
music student—“‘The Art of Counter- 
point” and “The Evolution of Har- 
mony”. 

To enumerate all his activities would 
fill more space than the Editor would 
allow, for Dr. Sanders is omnivorous 
of work. His compositions include an- 
thems, part-songs, songs, organ pieces, 
arangements, ete., most of which are 
published—though he contends that a 
composer’s best work is usually re- 
turned by the publishers! Of these, 
his transcription for the organ of the 
LonponpDERRY AiR is already widely 
known and is indeed a beautiful ar- 
rangement of what I consider the most 
beautiful folk-tune in existence. In 
addition his signature is often found 
appended to articles of an authorita- 
tive nature on a vast array of subjects, 
published in American periodicals. He 
is a capital lecturer, and has several 
practical and witty talks on folk- 
songs, piano music, ete., in his reper- 


toire. 


In connection with his ability as a 
public speaker, I must mention that 
for four or five years he was president 
of the Ottawa Arts and Letters Club. 
He was an Associate Editor of the New 
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Canadian Methodist Hymn Book, to 
which he contributed some fine tunes; 
twice his anthems won the Clemson 
Gold Medal awarded by the American 
Guild of Organists. 

But perhaps his _ outstanding 
achievement has been his wonderful 
ability to make friends and to hold 
their friendship. Affable, genial, 
witty, to meet him is to *love him. 
To his rare personal qualities are add- 
ed no mean ability as a reconteur. It 
requires no great instinct or excep- 
tional comprehension to sense the big 
heart of the man and to feel his earn- 
estness and deep sincerity. 

The lady who shares his home is 
a Canadian and she with her two 
young daughters, make still more 
charming their lovely cottage in Rock- 
cliffe Park, Ottawa. Here, when not 
immersed in musical work, he re- 
ereates at tennis and billiards, to both 
of which he brings his amazing’ readi- 
ness and practical skill. 


Interest First 
By H. ARBUTHNOT ALDERMAN 


EEP the choir interested—if 
possible. But how? The 
rendition of the anthems in 
the small churches of today 
requires interest in true 
coloring and a_ practise 
period made the pleasure as 

it should be. The people of this 

modern world must be interested in 
whatever work they are, if the best 
is to be drawn out of them. 

In the first case, a good way to draw 
attention to proper coloring and ex- 
pression, is to tell the story of the 
words or music. I find that by tell- 
ing the story of the words—and every 
set of words in anthems or hymns has 
some little history—I ean hold the at- 
tention of my singers. 

Suppose the music contains trills 
and embellishments of different kinds, 
tell in a few sentences the history of 
Musica Ficra, or “false music” as it 
was once called. Who introduced it? 
Why did they introduce it? Did the 
public like it? What did it do for 
the advancement of vocal music? All 
of these are questions which could be 
answered in a few words, but how in- 
teresting that short history would be. 

Then there are the stories of the his- 
tory of how the five-lined staff devel- 
oped, of the development of the sys- 
tem of notation; of the system of the 
so-called neumes, showing voice inflec- 
tion; of the syllabic scale as invented 
by Guido d’ Arezzo; and of the devel- 


*We do not care how warmly Dr. Whitehead 
jrraises Dr. Sanders. Was he not a Con- 
tributing Editor to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
for some years? Dr. Sanders is just one 
example of the high type of man and musician 
this journal has alawys been fortunate in 
enlisting to the cause of the future of the 
ergan world.—tT.S.B. 
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opment of harmony and of part-sing- 
ing. In nearly every anthem there is 
part singing, and in nearly every 
church there is the use of chants and 
responses. Have you told your choir 
of the history and development of 
antiphonal singing? Get back of 
your choir, and push it forward, not 
only to please the listeners, but to 
teach your choir the fundamental 
points of music history, which will 
add much to their pleasure in music. 


Service Programs 


PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive is- 
sues. Preferential treatment will be 
given choirmasters who observe the 
following requests: 

1. Write your own program lists 
and follow the exact style adopted for 
these columns. 

2. Confine your written list most 
largely to anthems you recommend to 
your colleagues. 

3. Specify when solos or duets, ete. 
are included. 

4. Mark with * any anthems you 
consider especially practical for the 
average choirmaster in the average 
church. 

5. Mail your lists once a month, or 
once every second month, to reach this 
office on or before the 20th of the 
month include your printed calendars 
with your written list. 

HARRY O. BURKERT 
First U. P.—PirrspurGu, Pa. 
“Seek Ye the Lord’—Perry 
“Let Not Your Heart”—Speaks 
“Unto Thee O God”—Watson 
“Lord is My Rock”—Rogers 
“From the Depths”’—Shelley 


FREDERICK VAIL CORBY 
CuurcH OF STRANGERS—NEW YorK 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
McDowell—Deserted Farm 
Tehaikowsky—Chanson Trieste 
“Seek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
“Lord is My Light—Allitsen 
“T Will Dwell”—Eville 
“Consider the Lilies”—Topliff 


HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 


COLLEGIATE CHURCH—NEW YorK 
Widor—Serenade 
Douglas—Dream Song 
Holloway—Arabesque Suite 
“Put Thy Trust”—Bartlett 
“Awake Up My Glory”’—Chadwick 
Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving” 

ARTHUR H. EGERTON 
GrAcE METHopist—WINNIPEG 

Parry—Jesus the Very Thought 
Stanford—St. Columba Prelude 
Elgar—Imperial March 
“God So Loved”—Stainer 
“Lead Me Lord”—Wesley 
“God Reveals His Presence”—Neander 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 


First Cuurcno or Curist—NEw 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Lonpon, Conn. 

“Sun Shall Be’—Woodward 
“Sun of My Soul”—Andrews 
“Lord is Great’’—Best 
“Softly Now the Light”—Erb 

KENNETH EPPLER 
First PrespyTeRTAN—AvBURN, N. Y. 
Borowski—-Adoration 
Loeschorn—Evening Rest 
Stoughton—Phoenician Procession 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Yon—Toccata 
“He Shall Come Down”—Buck 
“God is Love”—Shelley 
“God of Our Fathers”—Seceott 
Matthew’s “City of God” 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
First PrespyTERIAN—WATERTOWN, 
N. 

Coerne—Pastorale 
Hollins—Grand Choeur 
Maunder—Caravan of Magi 
“Rejoice in the Lord”—Hollins 
“Q World in Sorrow—Hollins 
“Christmas Day’”—Coven 
“Lo How a Rose”—Praetorius 
“Ring Out Wild Bells”—Fletcher 
RONALD W. GIBSON 
Youne CuurCH—WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Yon—Humoreske 
Gray—Abride Prelude 
Bairstow—Toceata 
“Praise to the Holiest”—Stanford 
“Holy Art Thou’—Handel 
WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
Sr. ANDREWS—NEW YorK 
“Venite” C—Goodson 
“Jubilate” E—Barnby 
“Sevenfold Amen”’—Stainer 
“OQ Love Divine”—Stainer 
“Magnificat”—Roberts 
“Te Deum” Bf—Stanford 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 
First PRESBYTERIAN—WHEELING, W. 
VA. 
Brewer—Indian Summer Sketch 
Foerster—Maetoso Dm. In Memoriam 
Kramer—Morning Song 
Rogers—Sortie Dm 
“Rest in Peace”—Nevin 
“T am Alpha”—Stainer 
“Art Thou Weary”—Broome 
“Send Out Light”—Gounod 
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P. W. MecCLINTOCK 
First PRESBYTERIAN—LAUREL, Miss. 
Rogers—Intermezzo (Suite 1.) 
“Evening Hymn”—Rheinberger 
“To Thee O Lord”—Ambrose 
“Festival Te Duem” Ef—Buck 
HAROLD F. SCHWAB 
Att Souts—Lowe.1, Mass. 
Demarest—Amsterdam Prelude 
Massenet—Virgin’s Prayer 
Rebikoff—Echo Rustique 
Barnes—Caprice 
“Great and Marvelous”—Turner 
“Shadow of Thy Wings”—Andrews 
“OQ Worship the Lord”—Watson 
“King of Love”—Shelley 
HOMER WHITFORD 
Rotuins CHAPEL—HAnover, N. H. 
Schubert—Allegro Moderato 
Federlein—Scherzo Pastorale 
“Softly Now the Light—O’Hara 
“Blind Plowman”—Clarke 
DR. E. P. LEIGH 
Tuirp Baprist—Sr. Louts, Mo. 
RESPONDING to our request Dr. Leigh 
has given a list of anthems classified 
in a manner we believe will be of as- 
sistance to many other choirmasters; 
these lists are made from anthems 
used by Dr. Leigh in his own church. 


DIFFICULT 
“Heavens Are Telling”’—Haydn 
“Jesus Only”—Rotoli 
“God Hath Appointed a Day”—Tours 
CHORUS ONLY 
Creation Hymn—Beethoven 
Early Will I Seck Thee—Bliss 
From Heavenly Heights—Wooler 
Gloria In Exceelsis (Mass in B flat)— 
Farmer 
MUSICIANLY 
Festival Te Deum E Flat—Buck 
The Lord Is My Light—Parker 
God Is Our Refuge—Morrison 
Lead Kindly Light—Buck 
Lights’ Abode—West 
O Saviour of The World—Goss 
Saviour, Thy Children Keep—Sulli- 
van 
Come Holy Ghost—Palestrina 


TUNEFUL .- 
Sing Alleluia Forth—Buck 
‘Cantate Domino in C—Buck 
God Calling Yet—Brackett 
God So Loved the World—Marks 
He Calls to Me—Shure 
I Will Give You Rest—West 
Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me—Schnecker 
More Love to Thee—Marks 
Teach Me to Pray—Jewett 
Friend Who Waiteth Nigh—Macy 
There is a Blessed Home—Marks 
The Silent Sea—Neidlinger 
Soft Sabbath Calm—Barnby-Shelley 
EASY 
Blessed Redeemer—Denza 
Come, Ye Disconsolate—Rockwell 
Father, Be Thou Nigh—Bird 
I Sought the Lord—Stevenson 
No Shadows Yonder (The Holy City) 
—Gaul 
Sweet is Thy Merey—Barnby 
Teach Me Thy Way, O Lord—Spohr 
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Loew’s State Theater Organ 


Complete Specifications Furnished by the Builder 
In Form Required for Presentation Here 
NEW YORK, N. Y.: Lorw’s Srare THEATER 
Builder: M. P. Mottier, Inc., 1925 
Specifications: Mr. Ernest Luz 
Specifications prepared for these columns by the Builder 


G 12. 
13. 
28, 


Voices: i aes I 
Ranks: a 
Stops: 20. 
Borrows: 16. 14. 
Pipes: 44, 937. 


V—Voices: An entity of tone under 
one invisible control, one or more 
ranks of pipes. 

R—Ranks: Sets of pipes, irrespective 
ot how controlled. 

S—Svoprs: Console mechanisms con- 
trolling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, ete.; includes Percussion 
but not 'l'raps. 

B—Borrows: Duplexings extensions, 
unifications, ete. where full and in- 
dependent ranks of pipes are not 
present. 

P—Prprs: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


THE success of the Lexington Theater 
organ brought a contract to Moller, its 
builder, for an instrument of the same 
character but with even larger equip- 
ment. Since the builder values the 
consideration of readers of these pages 
sufficiently to furnish his specification 
in the form required for full repro- 
duction here, we give the instrument 
in full and withhold comment until it 
has been installed and can be heard 
as well as seen on paper. Note that 
the Pedal is augmented from all 
manual organs, that the Great and Or- 
chestral borrow from each other, but 
that the Swell and Solo are absolutely 


§ 13. 


1022. 


T 39. 
41. 
126. 


ONG L 6. 
14. th 6. 
28. 32. 9. 
11. ane 3. 55. 
535. 438. 2976. 


independent organs not hitched to a 
single pipe of any other manual. 
Somebody was doing some thinking 
when this instrument was being put 
on paper. Mr. Ernest Luz, head of 
all music of all the Loew houses, 
author of the first and at present only 
method of applying color to the classi- 
fication of the musician’s library, is 
responsible for both the Lexington 
specifications and the present enlarge- 
ment represented by the State scheme. 


PEDAL: V1. RBR1. 8 29. B16. P 44. 
Resultant Nos. 2, 6. 
DIAPASON w 44 
VIOLE No. 23-G 
Trista PLenaA No. 89-L 
Tinta Ciausa No. 49-S 
Bourpon No. 75-0 
Diapason No. 2. 

Gross GAMBA No. 87-L 
Mezzo Viourn No. 70-O 
Tibia Plena No. 89-L 
Bourdon No. 75-O 
Tusa No. 93-L 
OPHICLEDE No. 37-G 
Onor No. 64-S 

8 Tuba No. 93-L 
TROMBONE No. 38-G 

4’ Tuba No. 93-L 


= 
S 


Snare Drum Roll No. 1 
Snare Drum Roll No. 2 
Tympani No. 1 Roll 
Tympani No. 2 Roll 
Triangle 

Tom Tom 

Small Cymbal 

*Crash Cymbal 
+Tympani No. 1 Crash 
tTympani No. 2 Crash » 


GREAT: V12.R15.S 28. B14. P 937. 

18 16’ Viola No. 23 

19 8’ DIAPASON PHONON m 73 

20 MAJOR VIOLIN 2-rks t 134 

21 Mezzo Viouin No. 70-O 

22 Voix CrELEestE No. 71-O 

23 VIOLA m 97 

24 *TIBIA PLENA w 73 

25 CLARIBEL FLUTE w 73 

26 FLUTE CELESTE w 61 

(t.c.) 

Bourpon No. 75-O 

28 4’ Diapason Phonon No. 19 

29 Viola No. 23 

30 Harmonic Fiute No. 77-0 

BI! Bourdon No. 75-O 

32 224’ Viola Twelfth No. 23 

33 2’ ~=Viola Fifteenth No. 23 

34 Harmonie Flute No. 77-O 

35 *Ophicleide No. 37-G 

36 CLARINET No. 82-0 

37 8’ OPHICLEIDE r 73 

38 *TROMBONE r 73 

39 *FRENCH TRUMPET r 73 

40 COR ANGLAIS r 73 

41 KINURA r 61 

42 MAJOR VOX HUMANA r 
73 

43 Trombone No. 38. 

B CHIMES (Deagan) mt 25 

C *XYLOPHONE wb 49 


Tremulant 


SWELL: V13. R14. 828. B11. 
P 1022. 


SR meas 


oe 


27 


16’ 


feed feed feed feed feed eek fet ed 
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CurIMEs No. B-G 


a *Base Drum 


44 
45 


16’ 
8’ 


Tibia Clausa No. 49 
DIAPASON m 73 
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92/ 

224 

9’ 
16’ 


8’ 


4’ 


ORCHESTRAL VIOLIN t 


73 

VIOLE CELESTE t 61 
(t.c.) 

MUTED VIOLES 2-Rks. t 
134 
*TIBIA CLAUSA w 97 
*FLUTE MAJOR w 73 
DOPPELFLOTE w 73 
CONCERT FLUTE w 73 
Diapason No. 45 

Orchestral Violin No. 46 
Muted Violes 2-Rks. No. 48 
Tibia Clausa No. 49 

Concert Flute No. 52 

Tibia Twelfth No. 49 

Tibia Fifteenth No. 49 

Oboe No. 64 

Mezzo Vox Humana No. 66 
*CORNOPEAN r 73 
*FRENCH HORN r 73 
OBOE r 73 

MUSETTE r 73 

MEZZO VOX HUMANA r 
73 

Cornopean No. 62 
*MARIMBA wh 49 
ORCHESTRAL BELLS mb 
repeat stroke-37 

Orchestral Bells single stroke 
No. E. 

Tympani Roll No. e-P. 
Tremulant 


ORCHESTRAL: V7. R7. § 32. B11. 


P 535. 

16’ Bourdon No. 75 

8’ Masor Viotrn 2-Rks. No. 
20-G 
MEZZO VIOLIN m 73 
VOIX CELESTE m 61 
(t.c.) 
VioLA No. 23-G 
CLARIBEL FiutEe No. 25-G 
Fiutr CrELeste No. 26-G 
BOURDON w 97 

4’ Viola No. 23-G 
HARMONIC FLUTE m 73 
Bourdon No. 75 

224’ Bourdon Twelfth No. 75 

2’ Bourdon Fifteenth No. 75 

16’ Cor Anglais No. 40-G (t.c.) 

8’ CLARINET r 73 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE r 73 
DOLCE VOX HUMANA r 
73 

4’ Dolee Vox Humana No. 84 

8’ Harp No. H. (t.c.) 

4’ HARP mb 61 
Glockenspiel No. H 
Bells No. H 

Snare Drum Tap No. b-P 

Snare Drum Roll No. b-P 

Snare Drum Roll No. e-P 

Tympani Roll No. d-P 

Caatanets 

Tambourine 

Tom Tom 

Sleigh Bells 

Indian Block 

Triangle 

Tremulant 





PHOTOPLAYING 


SOLO: V6 R6. S89. B3. P4838. 
86 8’ STENTORPHONE m 61 
87 GROSS GAMBA t 73 
88 GROSS GAMBA CELES- 
TE t 61 (t.c.) 
89 TIBIA PLENA w 85 
90 4’ Gross Gamba No. 87 
G1 SUABE FLUTE w 73 
92 16’ Tuba No. 93 
93 8’ TUBA r 85 
94 4’ Tuba No. 93 
Tremulant 


*—Also playable by Double Touch 
t+—Playable only by Double Touch 


COUPLERS: 36 
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ADJUSTABLE COMBINATIONS: 
40. 
i. Gh BT. OF... Is. 75. 

COMBINATION COUPLERS: 4. 
P-G. P-S. P-O. P-L. 

PEDAL ACCESSORIES: 
Crescendos: 5 


Great-Orchestral. Swell. Solo. 
Multiple. Register. 

Reversibles: 3 
G-P. S-P. 


All expressions to Swell. 
Blower: 20 h.p. Kinetie. 
Wind pressures: 7”, 12”, and 15”. 


Pedal Great Swell Orchestral Solo 
4’ GS L GSOL S L SOL L 
8’ GSOL GSOL SOL SOL L 
16’ GSO S SOL L 


Here and There and Everywhere 
Some Sorrowful Reflections of a Globe Trotter 


Who Has Heard Many Novel Novelties 
By THEODORE MERSON 





EFORE we can talk freely 
of any art we must know 
something about it, and be- 
fore we dare feel that we 
know much about it, we 
must have a knowledge of 
that art as it is practised 
rot in our own little neighborhood but 
in hundreds of such neighborhoods 
scattered all over the country. A 
New York theater organist can usual- 
ly be detected by the prominence of 
his self-esteem. Similarly we can 
always pick a Los Angeles theater 
crganist out of a crowd by looking 
for the man with the most self-esteem. 
Strange to say also, a Chicago photo- 
player can be spotted at once when 
we watch him portray his self-esteem. 
Philadelphia organists, not having to 
work on Sunday, never have time to 
talk about themselves; all they Co is 
talk about their Sunday off, it’s such 
a grand and glorious feeling: 

And this is not quite so much fool- 
ing as it would seem to be for the sad 
fact is that Los Angeles thinks it is 
the finest place in the world for thea- 
ter playing—and the only organs they 
have are units. Chicago thinks it has 
the finest players because its salaries 
are large and it has some distinguished 
men; yet Chicago does not boast quite 
as much as it might. New York, be- 
cause of the publicity it gets—partly 
because it deserves it, partly because 
of circumstances beyond its control, 
partly because the rest of America in- 
sists that New York shall have it—is 
placed in the awkward position of 
having to admit that it is the best. 

I do not purpose to try to decide 
which is best. I am not good enough 
judge for any such massive decision. 














Besides, I want to continue my visits 
to Chicago and Los Angeles, and New 
York; Philadelphia is all too quiet, and 
I don’t want to be driven to join Mr. 
Hansford in Bermuda, though I cer- 
tainly would enjoy his company—it’s 
Bermuda I object to. I rather agree 
with the dictum of a writer in these 
pages who on various occasions has 
urged that the old song, “Stay Home 
Little Girl,” is mighty wholesome ad- 
vice, not merely for the protection of 
Little Girl’s sweetness and _ purity 
trom the Charleston but also because 
Little Girl so eminently fits home and 
mother and is so disappointing to 
cousin and uncle. 


I propose merely to let the fight go 
on—enjoying it myself each month— 
while in the present conflagration of 
ideas I shall bend my efforts to the 
job of snatching and matching ideas 
tending to show that art is long and 
tedious and deadly dull, and hasn’t 
been achieved anywhere yet in spite of 
all the lanterns of Diogenes; and that 
hence our best salaries will be given 
us only when we scramble Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New York, and all the 
rest of America into one great melt- 
ing-pot from which we shall pour a 
combination of ideas that shall be 
superior to the best that any single 
center can produce. 

The West contributed that now in- 
fernal thing, the “original organ novel- 
ty.” Remember, I am not wrting this 
for managers but for professional or- 
ganists who need and want and pro- 
pose to get more money—somehow. 
The easiest way to get it is to inaug- 
urate the abominable “original organ 
novelty”—and complete the job by 
telling your manager and your audi- 
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THE M6LLER CONSOLE IN LOEW’S STATE THEATER, NEW YORK 


In addition to furnishing the specifications of this unusual organ, the Builders have supplied a fine console photograph with excellent 
definition and a set of console blue-prints so that the readers may kaow exactly what the interesting machine does as well as how it 
looks. The Stop Tongues on the left are from top to bottom: Swel!, 5 Second Touch Swell at left and remainder of Swell at right, 
Solo, Pedal, 4 Second Touch Pedal at left and remainder of Pedal at right. The right Stop Jamb: Great, Great and 5 Second Touch 
Great, Orchestral, Orchestral. The long saw-tooth slot above the manuals is the new Méller arrangement for setting the piston com- 
binations; above it to left is the Test Light for current, and to the right is Sforzando Indicator. Below it in center position is the On- 
oroff (let’s coin a new word to save trouble and time) double pist us for coupling all crescendo shutters to Swell Shoe. In left key 
cheeks are Onoroffs coupling Pedal Pistons to respective manual Pistons; in right, are the respective manual unison Couplers. Com- 
bination Piston groups are easily identified. The Crescendo Shoes are, left to right: Master, Great and Orchestral, Swell, Solo, Register. 
The left Toe Pistons are Great and Swell to Pedal reversibles. Right, top: two Song Birds, two Tower Chimes; bottom: Thunder, 
Grand Crash, Chinese Gong. The console is a handsome piece of work, though the right and left jambs offer an element 
of inconvenience that can be overcome only by the semi-elliptical console or the new Luminous Stop Touch system. 
The new arrangenient for adjusting combinations gives the player a sliding knob which he fits into the tooth carrying 
the position and number of the Piston he wants to set; ic rather detracts from the otherwise elegant appearance of 
the console and we hope the builder will revert to his former method and not spoil any more furniture. The idea 
of operating the Pedal stops by corresponding manual Pistons is excellent, and placing the controlling Onoroffs in the 
left key cheeks is fine, but the isolation of the unison Couplers on the respective manuals and placing them on the 
right key cheeks is to be opposed because it makes for chaos, not uniformity; all Couplers should be placed together. 
If however there are duplicate operating mechanisms, the objection is entirely removed. It is to be hoped that the 
readers will study the specifications carefully and follow the method of obtaining 126 stops from 41 ranks. As a 
starter, it might be pointed out that once we have 41 ranks we can no longer complain of very serious 
poverty of materials; to build 126 stops out of 21 ranks would be, indeed, rank. Without intentionally 
doing so, the present organ contributes much to the discussion of the relative merits of Straights and 
Units. May we again remind readers that specifications cannot be given space in these pages unless they 
are furnished typewritten in the form required by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 
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ence that you yourself thought up the 
whole darned thing, including the raise 
in pay which he is to give you right 
away because of the applause which 
you have already thought of on the 
part of the audience when you play 
your own “original organ novelty.” 

Now as art, these “novelties” are 
beneath contempt. As drama they are 
dead and deeayed long before they are 
written. As entertainment, however, 
they are eminently fine for morons, 
and morons fill the first five hundred 
seats next the stage and ninety-two 
out of every hundred behind them. So, 
because I ask an Editor to give space 
to “novelties”, do not misunderstand 
me or him to hint that “novelties” are 
artistic or ever will be. Do not. blame 
me for the consummate folly of pre- 
tending I like “novelties” or give them 
a second thought on any other score 
than that of easy money making. 

I believe most readers will agree 
that Mr. Minor (he may advertise his 
name if he likes; I am merely identi- 
fying him, not advertising him) is best 
known as the one man who has 
traveled across the country most in the 
exposition of the “original organ 
noveity.” He is said to have received 
five hundred dollars a week; the man 
who told me he knew rrom reliable 
sources with which he was personally 
in contact,-said he did receive four 
hundred. I don’t know; not being 
greatly envious, I do not care. I 
hope it was five hundred, though. 

Now Mr. Minor’s ability was almost 
exclusively, in my personal opinion, 
with the “novelty” type of playing. 
In all other phases of photoplaying I 
consider him very poor; it was his 
“novelty” playing that made him. And 
the success behind it is due, in my 
analysis, to his elementary compre- 
hension of music: that is, he really 
understands and appreciates that 
musie was and is and forever will be 
composed of but three elements, melo- 
Gy, rhythm, harmony. And his rhythm 
is a delight to my soul. I know no 
other who can put a melody across 
with such rhythm. His harmony is 
simple and elementary—for is he not 
playing to morons? He can take a 
simple old melody—it must be well- 
known or he fails with it, just as any 
“novelty” player must fail—and invest 
it with simple but sometimes barber- 
shop harmonies and put it across to 
an audience in a way I have not heard 
equaled. And he gets hundreds of 
dollars a week for doing it. I have a 
suspicion that the organ builder whose 
instruments he exploits has had a 
hand in setting his salary. 

But for invention, the “original 
organ novelty” is a fearful thing. I 
have heard them when they gave no 
more evidences of inventive ability 
than a cat does when it laps up a cup 
of milk in the time it takes a dog, for 
example, to gulp down a half-gallon. 


When My. Minor was dragged over to 
Broadway he was applauded some- 
times, and sometimes he almost wasn’t. 
Then Mr. Frank Stewart Adams (I'll 
try to advertise him for he has given 
many evidences of genuine interest in 
the welfare of the photoplayer and 
the photoplaying arts) was charged 
with the job of inventing and present- 
ing some of these “novelties”. He 
tried to resign, I’m told—and that was 
before he had a wife who wouldn’t 
let him; it was the manager that 
wouldn’t let him. Se he went into the 
“novelty” business and there is one on 
record to his credit that drew more 
applause than Mr. Minor ever got cn 
Broadway, and demanded more bows 
than even the adept old-timer at 
“novelties” can work off on a moron 
audience before the curtain-dropper 
catches him. 

What is a “novelty”? A mess, I’m 
inclined to say. It should be clever 
and beautiful playing of melodies new 
and old, chiefly old; with lots of 
rhythm, pretty registers, all the queer 
traps the organ can produce, and 
cverything crazy and idiotic. Now and 
then it is wise to work in a few mom- 
ents of really beautiful (but eternally 
simple) music. Get a story for it, if 
possible. Call it “Coral Gables” if 
you like, the title has no connection 
With the crime anyway. Have a slide- 
maker concoct some terrible-looking, 
inartistic, hideous pictures with what- 
ever text you like so long as it does 
not make sense. My objection to sense 
is strong. I have discovered that if 
there is any sense to the thing, the in- 
telligent six in the audience will take 
note and swear at you, while the 
morons will be dumfounded and lose 
interest. 

The best hit I ever heard of was one 
I read about somewhere. The organ- 
ist imitated, on the Xylophone or 
something, the little tot practising his 
scales and pieces on his ancient out 
of tune piano, and added all the wrong 
notes and false starts just as the tot 
would do it. TU think the morons 
stoned the organist to death; the other 
six in the audience sent flowers. I 
have heard perfect hurdy-gurdies on 
the Streets of New York and in the 
theaters of Chicago; the former mere- 
ly bored me, the latter interested me. 
They were clever imitations. But I 
don’t judge diamonds on the same 
basis; or that school-girl complexion. 

Now in Los Angeles they do things 
a little differently. They don’t care 
whether you play Beethoven, Tschaik- 
owsky, and Buck, or merely Berlin. 
And you don’t have to even play 
Berlin if you don’t want to. Just 
fiddle away all day long if you like. 
The manager is out enjoying the beau- 
tiful California climate anyway and 
won’t know what you’re doing, and 
the morons are all too engrossed in the 
newest fifty-million dollar feature film 


to know what the organ is doing—they 
don’t realize there is an organist, they 
blame it all on the organ. In Los 
Angeles, in order to gain attention, the 
creator of the “original organ novelty” 
has to write a poem. This helps the 
moron get over the idea of the 
necessity for an organist, for he has a 
vague suspicion that a machine can’t 
write poetry—especially such luscious- 
ly expressive poetry as this “novelty” 
sample is. 

So begin, then, with a poem. If 
you can’t write poetry, you are for- 
tunate; the inability will be a great 
asset, and you can write your poem in 
nalf the time it might otherwise take 
you. However, if you are a poet (and 
still silly enough to be a theater or- 
ganist) you can buy your “novelty” 
trom Buifalo, Seattle, or Rahway—and 
I’m not throwing knocks at the several 
good theater organists who were suc- 
cessful enough in the creation of 
“organ novelties” to put them on a 
commercial basis and make them avail- 
able for us all. Heroes, they are; 
heroes they remain—all save one who 
is a heroine. (And good-looking too, 
eccording to latest evidence. That’s 
unusual in a heroine.) 

Having gotten your poem, you are 
now ready to compose your “novelty”. 
This is best accomplished by looking 
through your music and picking out 
eighteen of the pieces that show the 
most wear. Piece these together in the 
way you know they shouldn’t go, omit 
the verses if they are tedious and play 
only the choruses; reverse the process 
if necessary. Use each of the traps 
four times, and seven of them eighteen 
times; play the Vox Humana down 
in the 32’ register and the Piccolo in 
ihe 1’ plus, put in thunder now and 
then, use the Tremulant always, grin 
and go to it. Your saiary raise then 
depends only upon the arrival of the 
next pay duy. Some men are known 
to have been fired before it arrived, 
but then sacrifices are always in order 
for the advancement of any art. Any- 
way the business manager of the thea- 
ter owners association of the whole 
New York City district said, several 
times, that there were more jobs than 
there were organists. He had a vast 
correspondence for a time. 

Incidentally, before I forget it: 
Don’t forget to write a news story for 
the local newspapers, their morons 
wili eat it up. And send a pass that 
week to the local music critic of each 
of the papers—never pass up the 
chance of geiting just one more moron 
into the house. The manager will 
appreciate this. Also, quietly, try 
your poem and plot, typewritten, on 
the Editors of T.A.0. They hate 
them, ostensibly, but they love any- 
thing that wili help any branch of the 
profession make money—honestly or 
otherwise. I might enlarge upon this 
coda. Really, the greatest success will 
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come to us in this new down-trodden 
profession only when the greatest 
number of us contribute our ideas or 
dearth of them, so that the whole 
crowd of us may adapt what is possible 
and forget the rest; and the “original 
organ novelty” in spite of its abject 
debauchery is, for the present stage of 
development, or lack of it, eminently 
useful. So join me. Grin and bear 
its 
(To be continued) 
(maybe) 


IN RESPONSE to numerous inquiries, 
the examination committee announces 
tnat the next examination, for those 
desiring to qualify as academic mem- 
bers, will be held early in May, the 
exact date to be published shortly. The 
examination will be held in the Wur- 
litzer auditorium, 120 West 42nd St., 
New York, and candidates will have 
a choice of Straight or Unit console. 
The following requirements have 
been adopted for this examination: 


PART I. 


Organ Solo. 

a. Choice of a Bach number with 
pedal obligato, or one of the organ 
numbers required in the current 
A.G.O. examination. 

b. Any number suitable for use as 
organ solo in a theater, (including 
novelty svlos, with or without slides). 
Ten points may be earned for each 
of these numbers. 

Improvisation upon a given theme. 
Twenty points. 

Sight reading. 

Organ trio. Condensed orchestra 
score (three-line P. C. part) 

Harmonization of a given melody. 
Five points for each of the foregoing. 
Total, 55 points. 


PART II. Picture Accompaniment 


Review. Ten points. Feature pic- 
ture. Situations, five points; Techni- 
cal proficiency, five points; Musician- 
ship, five points; Registration, five 
points. 

Comedy, fifteen points. Total num- 
ber of points for Part II., forty-five. 
Passing mark: forty points for Pt. 1 
und thirty for Pt. IT. 

Candidates for membership who de- 
sire to take the examination should 
notify the chairman of the examina- 
tion committee, P. O. Box 118, Sta- 
tion O, New York City, not later than 
April fifteenth. Membership applica- 
tion blanks, or such additional infor- 
mation as may be required, may also 
le had from the same committee. 


PHOTOPLAYING 
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MR. REGINALD E. WEBB 


Who joins the ranks of the broadcasters, on 
the new 3-m Marr & Colton in Martha Wash- 
ington Theater, Hamtramack, Mich., over 
WJR 517, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Sat- 
urdays. Mr. Webb is a Canadian by birth 
and training, with Toronto Conservatory and 
its faculty as his instructors; he was assistant 
te Dr. J. H. Pierce at one time. In 1915 
he migrated to Detroit to become a theater 
organist, and gradually dug deeper into the 
new art until he finally announced himself 
as a teacher as well as a player; he has 
trained and placed a hundred theater organists 
during the past six years, it is said. The 
Marr 7 Colton is his chosen medium; he has 
played it exclusively for the past three years 
and is enthusiastic about its combination of 
“beautiful tonal qualities with instantaneous 
response”, and the “individuality” of every 
register as well as the ‘amazing balance” of 
the full organ. 


The motion picture organ has been 
recognized 1s an instrument of art by 
the Royal College of Organists, Lon- 
don, which will introduce lectures, this 
year, with illustrations of how to play 
for pictures. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
Society of Theatre Organists is, and 
has always been, to establish and 
maintain a high standard of per- 
formance in the art. It is hoped that 
a large number of candidates will take 
advantage of the coming examination 
to ally themselves with the progressive 
of the profession. 

The resignation of Mr. Walter Wild, 
president, had been made necessary by 
pressure of other work, and was ac- 
cepted by the executive committee with 
regrets. 

The usual §.T.O. week at Wana- 
maker’s will be observed in March, 
and the society will also have one day 
of the auditorium music week cele- 
bration. Additional demonstrations, 
at various theaters, are planned. 

The Society met Feb. 17th at the 
Welte-Mignon studios, by courtesy of 
the Welte-Mignon Corporation and 
Mr. Robert Pier Elliot, who was also 
the speaker of the occasion; Mr. 
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Elliot 13 an ardent fan for the theater 
profession and his address will be re- 
ported in our next issue. 

The first broadeasting of Mr. Charles 
Raymond Cronham’s municipal re- 
citals in Portland, Maine, was made 
Jan. 25th, using a program of things 
Mr. Cronham believed could be effect- 
ively transmitted by radio. An at- 
tempt to reach across the Atlantie was 
made Jan. 30th at 11:15—in time to 
eatch the early risers in London. The 
City may make provision to regular- 
ly broadeast the - recitals. 


Woman Organ Players Club 


of Boston 

A SHORT program followed the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Club. Mrs. Mina 
del Castillo played Fantasie In- 
promptv by Chopin and Scorcr Porm 
by MacDowell. Miss Eleanor Neal 
sang four songs to the accompaniment 
cof Mrs. Natalie Weidner, president of 
the Club. 

Mrs. Maude Hack, the amiable treas- 
urer of the Club, presented the presi- 
dent with a gavel. 

The month of February has been a 
gay one socially. A Valentine Lunch- 
¢on was given at the Hotel West- 
minster and pronounced a success by 
all who attended. The luncheon was 
given for the purpose of attracting 
new members to the Club. Mrs. Marie 
A. Mowat was hostess. 

Mrs. Maude Hack, treasurer, had 
saved the Christmas programs of all 
the churches of greater Boston, which 
were printed in the columns of The 
4oston Transcript, and invitations 
were sent to all the organists named. 
Many of these were present and mani- 
fested interest in the organization. 

At the regular February meeting 
Mrs. Carl L. Watson, director of the 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
was the guest of honor. She gave an 
interesting talk on the constructive 
work organizations like the Club can 
do. 

Miss Lulu Emery, well known con- 
cert pianist and composer, a member 
of the Club, played a few solos and 
Miss Ruth Pike assisted with vocal 
numbers. 

An enjoyable luncheon followed the 
business mesting. Mrs. Mabel Bennet, 
Mrs. Sallie Frise, Mrs. Marie A. 
Mowat, and Mrs. Fred Baely were 
l-ostesses. 

Miss Jessie Gunn, chairman of the 
hospitality committee, has been given 
a position in a theater in New Bedford. 
Mrs. Rebecca Hawley, another member 
of that committee, has just returned 
from a trip to Palm Beach. She evi- 
dently believes hospitality begins at 
home. 

Mrs. Adelaide Yauhruss is well on 
the road to recovery and will soon be 
back at the organ at the Melrose 
Theater—Mrs. Marie A. Mowat 
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“The Temple of Tone” 


Dr. Audsley’s Posthumous Book 





ROM the viewpoint of the 
lover of the organ and its 
literature, the appearance 
of the last book by the late 
Mr. Audsley, as he prefer- 
red to be called, carries with 
it a deep feeling of regret. 

But it is such a beautifully done book, 

that we ean but be delighted that the 

typographical excellence in which Mr. 

Audsley clothed all the products of 

his prime is maintained to the very 

highest. The De Luxe copy which 

Mr. George Fischer gave me, no doubt 

in token of my whole-hearted contri- 

bution to the book, is leatherbound 
and printed on special paper—it is 
truly a beautiful book in every way. 

I do not know if copies of the De 

Luxe are available to purchasers; pre- 

sumably a few are. 

The first question in the mind of 
every prospective purchaser deals 
with just how much or how little of 
otherwise unprinted opinion the Au- 
thor had left for another book. It 
ought to be fairly apparent that after 
writing two books like The Art of 
Organ Building, a man would have 
but little to add. Yet Mr. Audsley 
added the Organ of the Twentieth 
Century, and then Organ Stops; and 
now The Temple of Tone. It ought 
to be equally apparent, at least to the 
more thoughtful mind, that whatever 
of volume such an author would have 
left to say, would be tremendously out- 
weighed in quality and importance. 

The Temple of Tone does repeat 
many of the theories and ideals and 
visions already proclaimed by Mr. 
Audsley. Unless he had been utter- 
ly wrong in earlier books, this new 
book would have to stress these same 











principles. The difference between 
the former books and this newest one 
is somewhat like the difference be- 
tween the writings of a man who des- 
cribes the Grand Canyon before he 
saw it, and then after. The Temple 
of Tone tells of the perfected organ 
after its Author had lived with it for 
twenty years and seen samples of it 
brought to life in various instruments 
designed by himself and others; and 
to these original fundamentals it adds 
that super-excellence that remains for 
the master-mind to originate and state. 
Rather strong statements, but I’m per- 
fectly willing to be held to strict ae- 
counting for them; only those preju- 
diced against the emphatic Dr. Auds- 
ley will contend with me—and I’m not 
worrying about the minority now. 

There is the brief introduction, with 
the vision of the perfected Temple of 
Tone—a great art-creation. Then the 
history of the slow and tedious pro- 
cess of differentiation between organs 
constructed for the various five cardi- 
nal uses. Then the complete descrip- 
tion of the Audsley-Willis pedal 
clavier—with that beautiful line-draw- 
ing by Mr. Audsley’s own hands—the 
best pedal clavier yet devised. Then 
the manual claviers with another beau- 
tiful drawing, and full measurements 
of all kinds. Then the crescendo 
chambers, the position of the organ, 
the space it must have—and the first 
32 pages are done. 

There is a table giving the relative 
strengths of the component parts of 
mixtures, much material on the new 
ancillary organs, and the beautiful 
Aerial Organ, the Fanfare Organ, the 
Harmonie Organ, and the Percussion 
Organ. 








Then comes the first major chapter, 
on the oncert Organ. Dr. Audsley 
suggests the following color scheme 
for stops: 

Organ-tone...... White 
String-tone Violet 
Flute-tone 
Reed-tone 
Brass-tone 

We propose these for adoption as 
standard. I at first questioned the 
Strings, since they are frequently am- 
ber, but on second thought I agree 
that the utility of strings and flutes, 
their practical use at all times, makes 
the colors violet and blue more appro- 
priate than blue and amber. The 
yellow and red families applied to 
reeds and brass further strengthen the 
claim of violet for strings as opposed 
to amber. Therefore THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIST adopts the Audsley color 
scheme and proposes it for the adop- 
tion of all organists and builders. 

There is a fine list of registers for 
the concert organ, classified accord- 
ing to family, with indications as to 
whether of metal or wood. Then 
there is the specification of a concert 
organ of almost three hundred regis- 
ters—an instrument the like of which 
has never been contemplated before; 
following it are twelve pages of 
minute description. Another instru- 
ment of 172 registers, and a third of 
118, follow with descriptive para- 
graphs. A study of this wealth of 
material is worth the price of the book 
alone; and though I have read virtual- 
ly every word Dr. Audsley wrote on 
the organ, I have not seen such a 
condensation of artistic ideas on the 
concert organ in any other place than 
this book—nor has any other man ever 
dreamed of such an organ and put 
his dream in a form that would help 
its realization, as Dr. Audsley has. 

The third chapter deals with the 
church organ and presents a great list 
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of registers, with four specifications— 
of 114 registers, 84, 60, and 45, res- 
pectively, with detailed comments on 
each specification. And materials 
such as these have never been printed 
in any other book or publication in 
the world. 

The newest materials of all are con- 
tained in the chapter on the Gregorian 
Organ, self-descriptive. There are 
Gregorian Organs fully specified and 
commented upon, of 71 registers, 57, 
33, 26, and 20; with a great list of 
registers as a preface to the chapter. 
Dr. Audsley never published anywhere 
else anything like these materials on 
the Gregorian Organ. 

The theater organ chapter gives the 
list of registers and specifications of 
three organs—82, 64, and 41 registers 
—with detailed comments on each. I 
will not waste the reader’s time by 
chattering again about my friend 
Audsley’s hatred of the theater organ 
when entrusted to the unit system. 
(I sometimes wish I had at my com- 
mand his flow of vindictives.) The 
unit was something he refused to try 
to see, and I hardly blame him, though 
I tried to do my duty on that subject 
by inaugurating and carrying to suc- 
cessful conclusion a series of discus- 
sions on the Unit vs. the Straight; 
the net result was that we proved the 
unit could be artistic and advantage- 
ous, but that it cost too much, and 
that the only practical excuse for the 
purchase of a unit is the extreme 
limit of space in which to put an or- 
gan. To my own vast surprise, I 
learned a great many highly credit- 
able things about the unit which I 
didn’t expect to learn and which Mr. 
Audsley wasn’t willing to learn; he 
merely closed the pages of The 
Temple of Tone as tightly as he closed 
his own heart and summed up the 
whole unit question with his scornful 
Unit Be Damned attitude—and how 
I do admire a man who is a burning 
zealot to the point of extravagance. 
All the world loves such a man— 
after he is gone. 

The Publishers placed at my dis- 
posal the final pages of The Temple 
of Tone for the purpose of there re- 
cording something of the life and 
character and idealism and accom- 
plishment of the inimitable George 
Ashdown Audsley; I used a sixteen- 
page-segment in one of the sincerest 
efforts of my life in trying to grind 
out on my typewriter what my inti- 
mate friendship for and with Dr. 
Audsley had ground so thoroughly in- 
to my heart—in other words, a tre- 
mendous admiration for one of the 
great men of the age, whom we do 
not yet understand; only the next gen- 
eration will be able to appraise this 
giant of the organ world. In this 
sketch of mine the Publishers included 
the last photograph of Dr. Audsley, 
taken by his own son; a beautiful por- 
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MR. GEORGE FISCHER 


The philanthropic member of the firm of J. 
Fischer & Bro. who is responsible for the 
writing and publication of the fourth and 
last book on the organ by Dr. Audsley. If 
any innocent reader should think the pub- 
lication of a work of this kind is a money- 
making venture he needs to have luncheon 
with the publishers’ club some day. The 
record of the Audsley organ books is interest- 
ing: the first began at twenty or thirty 
dollars and is now selling at nearly a hun- 
dred, with but a few copies remaining; the 
second began at $3.50 and is now selling at 
$20.00 with an increase in price to take 
effect before the end of the month because of 
the scarcity of copies; the third increased in 
price immediately upon publication, but has 
remained at the cone increase because ample 
copies remain; the fourth increased in price 
over the original announcement as soon as 
the publishers realized the extent of the work. 
That increased pre-publication price is held 
for the present but will probably not be 
guaranteed for many more months. 


trait that speaks volumes for the char- 
acter, sineerity, and fearlessness of the 
man. There is also included a photo- 
graphie reproduction of the very last 
two pages of manuscript ever penned 
by Dr. Audsley—the second page 
carrying out those five words, so dra- 
matically cut off by fate—and left for 
you and me and every other adherent 
of the organ to complete in years to 
come. 


The last two pages of the book 
earry a list of the books written by 
Dr. Audsley. There are fourteen 
published—including one that sold for 
a thousand dollars a copy—under his 
own authorship; nine more in colla- 
boration with his brother; three more 
with one of his sons, and another in 
association with his other son. Truly 
a magnificent heritage for the worlds 
of the fine arts! 


And in spite of it all, we picayune 
organists have had the gall to rise up 
and say that Audsley was a self- 
seeker, a misguided idealist, an im- 
practical dreamer, a hopeless egoist. 
What a laughing-stock some of us al- 
ready are—and a few more of us are 
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destined to become! I fought for 
and with Mr. Audsley for years; 
some times I fought against him. This 
is the last time I shall have oppor- 
tunity to review a book by him, and 
this is my excuse to my reader for 
whatever extraneous or unduly- 
lengthy comments I may now be writ- 
ing. I shall close with but a few 
comments more. 

The word Pedalier is sprung on us 
unsuspectingly on page 8. Mr. 
Marshall Bidwell has been trying for 
years to find some distinguishing terms 
for the Pedal Organ and the Pedal 
Clavier; Mr. Audsley offers Pedalier 
for the clavier. But he does not seem 
to continue it through the rest of the 
book. He adopts the already stand- 
ard and perfectly-defining terms Dual 
and Absolute for the two prevailing 
systems of adjustable pistons. 

I recommend the book to every or- 
ganist and builder. It is invaluable 
in its wealth of suggestion, surpris- 
ingly much of it new, applicable not 
alone to the planning of the organ but 
equally so to the playing of it. It 
forms a fitting climax to the great 
list of Audsley organ books, though 
it has but 260 6x9 pages; those who 
have the other Audsley books cannot 
afford to miss the chance of adding 
a copy of the original edition of this 
last one; those who do not have the 
others, will need this as giving the 
essence Of them. Whatever shadow 
of a doubt I may have entertained as 
to the new thoughts and materials pos- 
sible in this book before I read it, 
have disappeared now that I have read 
it. Truly, Mr. Audsley was inex- 
haustible. (J. Fischer & Bro. 1925, 
$5.00 pre-publication price “continued 
for a limited period’)—T. Scorr 
BUHRMAN. 


Recital Programs 


We regret that other matters have 
crowded these programs out of recent 
issues and we ask those who have sent 
their programs for these pages to 
exercise patience in searching for their 
appearance here, as it is necessary to 
select for print according to date re- 
ceived, though the column is published 
im no way as news but entirely as con- 
structive suggestions as to contem- 
porary organ music being used Ly 
progressive recitalists. 


WARREN D. ALLEN 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Stebbins—Swan 
Cole—Heroie Piece 
McKinley—Cantilene 
Groton—Caress 
Clokey—Grandmother Knitting 
Yon—Sonata Cromatica 
Austin—Pilgrim’s Progress 
Barie—Toccata Bm 
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ALLAN BACON 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Jacob—Burgundy Hours 
Vierne—Carillon 
Thompson—American Soldier 
Buck—Seotch Air Variations 
Mulet—Toceata (Byzantine Sketches) 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New YORK 
Foote—Toceata Op. 71 No. 7 
Shure—Mirror Reflecting Pool 
Yon—American Rhapsody 
Nevin—Rural Sketches 
Lester—In Indian Summer 
IRWIN L. BOOSE and 
WILLIAM E. BRETZ 
Dethier—Prelude E 
Schminke—Mountain Idyl 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
University ScHoot or Music 
Hagg—Festival Hymn 
Massenet—Thais Meditation 
Debussy—Afternoon of a Faun 
Schumann—Esquisse No. 4 
Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan and 
Tsolde) 
Bonnet—Matin Provencal 
*FREDERICK CHUBB 
Lemare—Allegro Pomposo 
Johnson—Sigh. Smile. 
Raff—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Hollins—-Nocturne, Concert Rondo. 
Best—Scherzo Am 
FRANK M. CHURCH 
Dedicatory Recital 
Borowski—First Mvt. Son. 3. 
Plant—Pedal Rondo 
Dennee—Serenade 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 
*HARRY E. COOPER 
EASTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN—KANSAS 
City 
Stoughton—In Fairyland 
Yon—Italian Rhapsody 
Saar—Ships 
Kroeger—Marche Pittoresque 
Dedicating new Kilgen 
Verdi—Grand March 
Boex—Rustie March 
Meale—Magic Harp 
*CHARLES RAYMOND 
CRONHAM 
AvDITORIUM—PorRTLAND, Me. 
Kramer—Chant Negre 
Lemare—Serenade 
Thompson—Pastel 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
MacFarlane—Scotch Fantasia 
Stebbins—Dusk Gathers Deep 
Jenkins—Dawn 
*ARNOLD DANN 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Moussorgsky—Lementation 
Dallier—Prelude G 
Guilmant—March a la Handel 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Barnes—Chanson 
von Henselt—Ave Maria 
Bonnet—Song Without Words 
Watling—Romance 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Dunham—Seotch Lullaby 


*FREDERICK EGENER 
Dethier—Caprice 
Martin—Evensong 
Grainger—Shepherd’s Hey 
Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 

MRS. MABEL M. HAMER 
Guilmant—Marche Religeuse 
Hastings—Love’s Greeting. 

Fun. 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Yon—Infant Jesus. American Rhap- 
sody. 
Piano-Organ : 
noi Ostrow 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
Handel—Largo 
Hastings—W elcome. Imprompto. 
Rubenstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
MISS HELEN M. HEWITT 
Thomas—Mignon Gavotte 
Saint-Saens—Benediction Nuptiale 
Bird—Oriental Sketch 
Bonnet—Matin Provencal 
Martini—Gavotte 
Vierne—Scherzetto 
Andrews—Adagio 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
First Mernopist—Lone Brac, Cat. 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Brewer—Kcho Bells 

HAMLIN HUNT 
Bonnet—Spring Song 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
Cole—Piece Heroique 
Dickinson—Romance 
Lemare—Gavotte a la Cour 
Hyde—Le Bonheur 
Banks—Exiles Song 

MISS VERA KITCHENER 

New York 
Saint-Saens—Benediction 
James—Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Guilmant—Sonata 3 
Maitland—Concert Overture 
Torjussen—Rising Sun 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Dickinson—Storm King Reverie 
*EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
Trinity CATHEDRAL-——CLEVELAND 
Parker—Romanza 
Dethier—Nocturne 
Rebikoff—Danse Caracteristique 
Lemare—Sunset 
Borowski—Sonata 3 
Bonnet—Bercecuse 
Camidge—Gavotte (Concert Cm) 
NORMAN LANDIS 
PRESBYTERIAN—FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
Landis Program 
Allegro eon brio 
Romance 
Love Song 
Prelude on Pleyel . 


Just for 


Rubenstein—Kamen- 











Morning Song 
Prayer 
Berceuse No. 2 
Scherzo (Cm Son.) 
In the Mountains 
*DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
Dedicating 3-31 Pilcher 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Bonnet—Romance sans paroles 
Massenet—Thais Meditation 
Stoughton—Dreams 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Museum or ArtT—CLEVELAND 
Franck—Choral Am 
Widor—Bach’s Memento 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Fry—Siciliano 
Yon—First Concert Study 
JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
Dedicating Estey 
Rogers—March 
Massenet—Melody 
Dryla—Souvenier 
Archer—Caprice 
Meyerbeer—Coronation March 
*HENRY F. SEIBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Popular Program 
Mendelssohn—March of Priests 
Shubert—Ave Maria 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Improvisation on Suwannee River 
Sturges—Caprice 
Handel—Largo 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Yon—Italian Rhapsody 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Liadow—Musie Box 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Mendelssohn—Allegro Vivace (Son. 1) 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Folk Song—Home Sweet Home 
Yon—Coneert Study for Pedals 
ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
Rheinberger—Pastorale Sonate Op. 83 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Bairstow—Evening Song 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
THEODORE STRONG 
Dunn—Colonial Days (Pilgrim Suite) 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile B-f 
Stebbins—In summer 
Torjussen—Midnight 
Nevin—Toccata Dm 
ARTHUR H. TURNER 
AUDITORIUM—SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Scandinavian Music 
Sjogren—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Nordquist—Funeral March 
Grieg—Norwegian Peasant Song. 
Secret. 
Hagg—Evening Calm 
Grieg—Huldigung March 
MISS GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMSON 
Sr. Pururp’s CATHEDRAL—ATLANTA 
Massenet—The Angelus 
Saint-Saens—Nightingale and Rose 
Schubert—Ave Maria : 
Wagner—Bridal Cherus (Lohengrin) 
Mendelssohn—Wedding March 
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\¢OpcAni57 5 Day 


Monday 

Arose early and to the beach where 
the fresh salt air did inspire me with 
much snap and vigor and so to the 
studio with great determination and 
energy. Was interrupted by a young 
Norwegian whose impression of the 
greatest American indoor sport was 
“Getting By”. I did reflect, pictur- 
ing in my mind all the young students 
and professionals that really seemed 
satisfied with just “getting by”. Did 
nurse the horrible thought that per- 
haps I was among that vast army who 
live by just “getting by”. 

Tuesday 

Young college student came to dis- 
cuss philosophy. He had read Niet- 
schie, Descartes, Schopenhauer, Spen- 
cer; delighted to quote fragmentary 
meaningless passages to give the im- 
pression that he was a deep scholar. 
His smattering soon annoyed me. He 
was “getting by” on his smatterings 
and much talking. Myself did re- 
solve to keep my mouth shut. The 
less a man knows the more he talks. 


Wednesday 

Organists give organ recitals to see 
their names at the head of a high 
sounding program; whether the 
people enjoy it or not does not con- 
cern, just so the program opens with 
Bach because Dupre’s does, and so there 
is some Cesar Franck to end with be- 
cause Courboin does, and a group of 
this and that here and there. to make 
the program look like “high class 
stuff”; but listening to it is a differ- 
ent matter—such a trudging along 
with no spirit whatever. When no- 
body comes the organist turns super- 
man and remarks that the public don’t 
care for good music. 

Thursday 

Popularity is fatal to the old tunes. 
An organist could play Lemare’s ANn- 
DANTINO in his chureh service and live 
through it, but not now. He’d be 
stoned by the anti-jazz element. Mr. 
Lemare’s royalty checks on “Moon- 
LIGHT AND Roses” will be sufficient to 
¢tover the funeral expenses of ANDAN- 
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TINO. Even the LonpDONDERRY AIR 
loses much of its quaint Irish beauty 
in all sorts of arrangements for every 
conceivable combination under the 
sun. 
Friday 

When a music critic takes a holiday 
the world is richer than if he had 
stayed at home. Especially if the 
individual be Ernest Newman. In 
“A Musical Critic’s Holiday” I am 
impressed with the earnestness of Er- 
nest Newman. He explodes the ro- 
mantic theories that make up music 
history. “It is high time some one 
undertook a genuine history of musi- 
cal opinion. What has hitherto pass- 
ed for this seems mostly to have been 
written by children for children”. Mr. 
Newman goes back a considerable dis- 
tance into the history of musie criti- 
cism in the support of his theory that 
practical objective criticism is far 
more valuable than subjective. 

Saturday 

After a long day’s struggle with the 
ivories and ebonies in which I lost out 
as usual, did leave the rattling city 
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and seek a quiet corner in my home 
to read and rest; but my restless wife, 
poor child, did argue that she had been 
in the house all day and so dragged 
me to a movie, where, grumbling all 
the while, did witness a spectacular 
production called “The Lost World” 
in which all the huge monsters of the 
prehistoric world did cavort and frisk 
about. Did ask myself the old 
wheeze, “Are the Movies Art’? Did 
lay long in bed that night thinking. 
Sunday 

Did arise very early in a rather owl- 
ish mood and with my faithful dog did - 
take a stroll along the rocky beach 
of the Sound where the salt air at low 
tide did refresh me and the waves 
cheer me up. So to church where 
did play Handel’s OccastonaL OvEr- 
TURE the architecture of which I great- 
ly admire and later in the service did 
play his pensive LarGco and after 
church an elderly lady of the congre- 
gation did waylay me in order to let 
me know how much she enjoyed my 
playing of “The Lost Chord”! And 


so to home, still sad. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 





RAMER’S LIBRARY of or- 
gan music by British Com- 
posers, edited by Martin 
Shaw, contains some excel- 
lent compositions; there is 
a splendid Fantasy in D, 
No. 4, by Alan Gray; it is 
one of the best of Dr. Gray’s works 
and should prove very effective on a 

recital program; the last four pages 

come out in great style. RHAPSODY 

on an Old English Tune by Cyril B. 

Rootham is a big work of some 17 
pages, effective but quite difficult; it 

needs a good organ and is well worth 

all the work you may put on it. A 
ComMMUNION and PRELUDE on “Trish” 

by C. H. Kitson are admirable for 

church use; the ComMUNION, which in- 
troduces a fine old traditional Irish 

Song, I like very much. SERENADE 

PEU SERIEUSE and Berceuse by Harry 

Farjeon would make good offertories ; 

they are short three-page pieces con- 

taining some nice writing. | CAPRIC- 
cieTTo and ScuErzo in A by E. Mark- 
ham Lee are two of the best in the 
series; they should become popular 
with both recital and theater organ- 
ists; the ScHERzo is especially jolly. 

Four Versets on “Salve Festa Dies” 

by Godfrey Sceats are church music 

pure and simple, as is the CHORAL 

PRELUDE on the Trinity Office Hymn 

by Geoffery Shaw. The same com- 

poser is also responsible for VARIA- 

TIONS on an Old Carol Tune, a splen- 

did number that should make a hit on 

any program. Altogether it is one 














of the most interesting series of or- 
gan numbers that I have seen in some 
time and we shall look forward to 
additional numbers in the series. 

From Ledue of Paris there comes 
the SymMpHONIE-PaAssion and CortTeGr 
ET LitANIE by Marcel Dupre. I con- 
fess I can’t see the SympHonie but I 
do like the Cortrecre et Litantiz; it is 
of moderate difficulty and should be 
heard a great deal; the SyMPHONIE 
with its 40 pages of music is difficult 
and demands a first class organ. There 
is also a RuaApsopre by Rodolphe 
Moser, a very Frenchy sort of work 
which to my mind is dull and uninter- 
esting; however, there is no account- 
ing for taste and no doubt some will 
like it—even I like it better than a 
PRELUDE FUNEBRE by Louis Dayer, 
dedicated to Philip Jacknam,—may he 
rest in peace. 

By far the most important of the 
new issues is BACH’Ss MEMENTO, six 
pieces for organ transcription and 
registration, by Ch. M. Widor. Here 
are six pieces of splendid music within 
the scope of every organist and effect- 
ive on almost any organ but ....... 
I shall only give the titles for they 
should be in the library of every or- 
ganist: PASTORALE, MISERERE MEI 
Domine, ArrA in E moll, Marcuse pu 
VEILLEUR DE Nutt, SICILIENNE, and 
MATTHEUS-FINAL. 

From France there also comes a 
PreLtupE and Finate by Gaston 
Viesie; it is in the modern style, that 
is to say, it is without form and void; 
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it is long, difficult, and to my mind, 
“the bunk”. 

From England I have a suite of 
pieces called Tue Four Winps by Alec 
Rowley; I like them very much in- 
deed and they should prove most pop- 
ular for recital and picture work; the 
NortH and East winds are especially 
realistic, while the SourH and Wrst 
winds are charming little tone poems. 
Good work, Mr. Rowley; let us have 
some more. 

I also like a Capriccio by A. T. 
Lee Ashton; it is a jolly little num- 
ber and will go well on a recital pro- 
gram. I have used it with great suc- 
cess. 

Other numbers that are well worth 
while are Two CHorRAL PRELUDES by 
Ambrose P. Porter, a Draton by 
Chastey Hector, and a MINIATURE 
Suite by C. Charlton Palmer, the or- 
ganist of Canterbury Cathedral; it is 
a delightful little Surre and should 
prove very useful for church, as will 
the CHoraL PreLupES; they are of 
moderate difficulty and do not demand 
a large organ. 

All of these numbers are published 
by Stainer and Bell whose agents are 
G. Ricordi & Co. 

I also recommend a Fantasy on old 
Welsh Airs by William Faulkes, pub- 
lished by Paxton; here is a piece that 
will soon find its way all over the 
world. It is just the sort of thing 
that Mr. Faulkes does so well and I 
for one wish the publishers would give 
us more of his music. The Fantasy 
is not difficult and if you are giving 
recitals by all means get it. 


FOUR NEW YORK RECITALS 
A Four-t0o-ONE Hanpicap WITH THE 
Lapies TAKING THE LEAD 
MISS ANNA CARBONE gave her 
concert in Aeolian Hall on the Aeolian 
organ and the press gave the follow- 
ing comments as the net reward: She 
“confirmed the excellent impression 
made” last year on the Herald- 
Tribune critic and impressed him 
as being “complete mistress of 
her instrument;” she “exhibits 
a meticulous technic, combined with 
vigor, freedom, and sweep.” The 
Sun says she “pleased again by her 
attractive stage presence, simplicity of 
manner, and no little technical skill. 
Both the Telegram and the World 
commented on her youth, in years as 
well as artistry, but the latter gave her 

credit for “commendable progress.” 


MISS ELLEN M. FULTON and 
MISS KATHARINE FOWLER came 
from Seranton and Washington to 
give a joint recital in Town Hall on 
the Skinner organ, as exponents of the 
teaching of Mr. Lynnwood Farnam. 
Miss Fulton played a Vierne Finatez, 
Ravel’s PasroraLE, a Brahms CuHo- 
RALPRELUDE, a Bach sonata VIVACE, 
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and Buxtehude’s C Fucus; playing 
with commendable reserve, apparent 
ease, and creditable artistry under the 
trying conditions of a New York de- 
but; she played from the printed score 
and did not trust to memory. Miss 
Fowler used the No. 3 Franck 
CHorsaL, Delamarter’s CARILLON, a 
Vierne ALLEGRO, and Jepson’s La 
ZINGARA, playing from memory and 
showing poise, a pleasing sense of 
tone colors, and a rather mature 
sense of proportion—which in facet 
both players exhibited as the results 
of their teacher’s precept and ex- 
ample. 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM was 
brave enough to put on his Town Hall 
recital in competition with an import- 
ant Metropolitan Opera House event 
which is courage indeed, for even if 
such an event does not take an organ 
recitalist’s audience, it does take his 
critics. And most New York recitals 
are given for the sake of what the 
erities can say afterward—which is, as 
things go, entirely legitimate and 
proper. An artist who can get by 
the multitude of New York critics is 
fairly safe for other towns to invest 
in. Mr. Farnam played Boellmann’s 
Fantasie DrALocurr, the Barnes In- 
TERMEzzZO, Handel’s No. 5, a Sym- 
PHONIE DE LA Passion by Malein- 
greau, Bairstow’s MEDITATION, a 
Baumgartner mss. DIVERTISSEMENT, 
Karg-Elert’s Nympu, and the Mulet 
CARILLON-SORTIE. The Times had 
already called him “ the last word in 
organ playing’; the Herald-Tribune 
couldn’t venture into analysis but was 
contented with calling attention to 
“his familiar skill. mastery, and ex- 
pressive ability;” but the Sun went 
into it a bit deeper and called him “a 
master of his instrument” (which 
doesn’t mean anything), but in say- 
ing “he is scholastie and intellectual” 
the critie correctly diagnoses his play- 
ing, and makes everybody happy by 





adding, “without being dull........ 
and he has rarelv played with more 
grace and fleet facility........ there 


are many who regard the organ as 
ponderous, and for them Mr. Farnam 
should certainly dispel an unfounded 
illusion”—which shows that the over- 
worked erities are gradually taking 
thought of the organ. These pages 
have already given numerous digests 
of Mr. Farnam’s art; nothing need be 
added here. 


MISS RUTH BARRETT is almost 
a new-comer, though she had already 
plaved from memory in concert in 
Aeolian Hall; this year she divided 
a eoneert in Town Hall with Miss 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, and played 
the Bach D minor, a Vierne FINALE, 
Webhbe’s Ecstasy, the Bonnet Ro- 
MANCE, and Widor’s Toccata, all as 
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solos, with Handel’s CHACONNE, a 
rather unusual Franck PRELUDE FuGur 
AND VARIATION, and the Branscombe 
mss. Porm, as ensemble numbers. The 
Washington Heights Musical Club of 
New York sponsored the concert and 
gave excellent moral support to a very 
taxing job. Miss Barrett’s playing 
is excellent in every way, with as 
much freedom, artistry, excellence of 
coloring and phrasing, as can be ex- 
pected of any average human being 
when playing under such circun- 
stances. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Apps Stokowsky AND HAMMOND T0 
Its OrGAN DEPARTMENT 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, one time 
organist of St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York, now conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, “has been retained 
in a consulting capacity to assist in 
the development of the tonal qualities 
of the Aeolian organ, and also to co- 
operate in the arrangement of the or- 
chestral and symphonic music rolls” 
for the reproducing instrument; and 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., “will 
act as consulting engineer, in the me- 
chanical development.” 

Mr. Stokowski created virtually a 
sensation as organist of New York’s 
most prominent church; he resigned 
to equip himself as a conductor, and 
after gaining experience abroad’ was 
given the Cincinnati orchestra, and in 
1922 appointed to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra which now ranks as one of 
our best. He was born in London and 
is an Oxford graduate. His new as- 
sociation will give him the opportunity 
“of experimenting in new tonal effects, 
and the development of orchestral tone 
in the organ’; his orchestral trans- 
cription of the Bach PassacaciiA has 
“met critical approval and great favor 
with the musical public.” 

Mr. Hammond will have “ideal con- 
ditions for scientific experiment”; he 
is an inventor and scientist, though 
“his chief concern has always been 
the organ.” In his home he has an 
organ built by himself; lately he 
gainea notice by applying the prin- 
ciple of* the erescendo-chamber to the 
piano. His services “are retained by 
the Government, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the General Electric, 
Westinghouse”. The prospects are 
brightening for the entire industry— 
to have men like these interested, the 
one definitely and exclusively in tone, 
the other exelusievly in mechanism, is 
a great step forward. Since no one 
firm in any business can far out- 
distance their competitors, the benefits 
of such a move will be felt in the entire 
industry and reach the profession as 
well. 
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CHURCH MUSIC NOTES 


Sprinc FeEstivaL IN ‘WATERLOO, 
LirurGicAL CouRSE IN NEw 
York, CONSOLE ON THE 
AUDITORIUM FLOOR AND 
Success In ATLANTA 


Mrs. Georce Forsyru of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Oklahoma City, hides her 
light under a bushel all year round 
and then suddenly floods us with ev- 
idences of her unusal activities, so 
that we hardly know where to begin 
a report. She has a Junior Choir 
of 35 and an adult chorus of a dozen 
selected voices. The Ladies Music 
Club programs her for organ and 
piano numbers. And in a full-page 
story of the Oklahoma City Orchestra, 
Mrs. Forsyth is mentioned as the orig- 
inator and founder; in 1922 she began 
with an organization of string-instru- 
ment players—and now the group has 
grown to full orchestra under the 
baton of Mr. Frederick Holmberg. 


Dr. F. P. Leicu’s “Kwyre Nooz” 
bulletin for January carried 12 pages, 
with a long list of interesting figures 
and percentages on choir attendance 
for all three choirs, and two pages of 
anthems and organ music used by Dr. 
Leigh. It is by far the most pre- 
tentious printed bulletin used in the 
maintenance of a church choir—we 
wonder how it is financed? 


Mr. Epwarp N. Miter of Central 
Christian Church and Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Peoria, Ill., reports that he 
has played for the past nine years at 
the Central Christian console located 
by the side of the front pews of the 
right side of the church on the main 
auditorium floor level—somewhat sim- 
ilar to the location of the new Hill- 
green-Lane organ in Calvary Metho- 
dist, New York, pictured recently in 
these pages. 

Mr. C. Atpert ScuHouin of the 
First Methodist, Waterloo, Iowa, an- 
nounces his second Spring Festival, 
for April 8th and 9th. Fourteen 
church choirs will participate under 
his direction, vocal soloists will be 
brought from Chicago, and Mr. 
George W. Samson of Iowa State 
Teacher’s College will be organist. 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” will be 
sung by the combined choirs. Au- 
diences for Mr. Scholin’s former pre- 
sentations during the past three years 
were 200, 425, and 750—steady and 
rapid progress in the spread of music 
appreciation. Mr. Scholin recently 
organized, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wm. Rogerson, vocalist, the Allied Arts 
Conservatory, which began business 
with the current season. The Tri- 
bune gave a double-page story to the 
Conservatory and included fifteen 
photographs. 

Miss Grack CHALMERS THOMSON, 





MR. PIZTRO YON 


Who has been made a ‘“‘Cavaliere of the Crown 
of Italy’, by order of the King, in recognition 
of his many notable achievements in the realm 
of mvsic which reflect credit upon his native 
land. Mr. Yoa has been in America for two 
decades and has established himself a leader 
among recitalists and composers for the organ. 
This is the second great honor conferred upon 
him by his native land; his appointment some 
years ago as ‘Honorary Organist of the 

Vatican” virtually established a precedent. 





EASTER MUSIC 
for Church Choirs 


EASTER CHOIR CANTATAS 
(New 1926) 
The King Eternal. Wilson. 
Difficult, '75c 

Hosanna! Nolte. Easy, 75c 

A copy of each of the above will 
be sent on 10 days approval upon 
request if “The American Organist” 
is mentioned. 


EASTER ANTHEMS 


We publish over three hundred 
Easter anthems in separate octavo 
form. A copy of the ten most 
popular out of these three hundred 
will be sent on 10 days’ approval 
upon request if “The American 
Organist’ is mentioned. 


EASTER SOLOS AND DUETS 


Ask us for a free copy of “The 
Church Soloist” for February 1, 
1926, a book of sacred poems with 
thematics of musical settings. Easter, 
Mothers’ Day, and Children’s Day 
included with new solos and duets 
for general occasions. Mention 
“The American Organist”. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 











of St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, 
Ga., continues to apply vigorous Me- 
tropolitan music methods to her work 
in the South, in a way that has won 
even the Bishop’s heart and he has 
pronounced her musicales the finest 
he has ever heard. Into one week 
Miss Thomson crowded the following 
activities: a 3:30 Musicale, choral 
and organ; Handel’s “Messiah” broad- 
casting; a Musicale by her choir as 
visitors to another church; junior and 
senior choirs in a visit to the hospital, 
with programs in the various wards; 
special Musicale in Veterans Hospit- 
al; and an open-air Musicale. 

Tue Pius X. ScHoor or LirurGIcAL 
Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York City, announces courses in 
Gregorian Chant, and the Justine 
Ward Method of Teaching Music, 
from January to May. The course 
includes Harmony, Organ, Violin, and 
Choir Directing. There is a special 
course in Choir Practice; this is a 
course of demonstrations in the art of 
training a children’s choir to sing 
liturgical music. Perhaps the best 
fruit of the Ward Method as taught 
at the Pius X. School is the girl’s 
choir of this School. In addition to 
the regular training of the School, 
given by Mother Stevens and Mrs. 
Ward, these girls have had the ad- 
vantage of singing under Dom André 
Mocquereau, 0.8.B., of Solesmes and 
the Right Reverend Abbot Dom Paul 
Ferretti, 0.8.B., President of the Ponti- 
fical School of Sacred Music at Rome. 
The choir has been singing regularly 
for three years in the Annunciation 
Church, and has given public demon- 
strations and concerts in many places 
with great success. To give to visit- 
ors, for the first time, an opportunity 
of observing the process of training 
and directing this choir in the correct 
singing of liturgical music, a weekly 
rehearsal will be open to all who are 
interested. Each week the choir will 
prepare the Proper of the Mass and 
Vespers of the following Sunday and 
polyphonic numbers suitable for Bene- 
diction. There will be no fee. Mu- 
sicians and others who are interested 
are invited to attend. 





PERSONAL NOTES 
FELIX BOROWSKI of Chicago spent the 
early days of February in the East; he lec- 
tured on Women in Music for the Tuesday 
Musicale, Rochester, and conducted two con- 
certs of the Detroit Symphony. Mr. Borow- 
ski's compositions have enjoyed special note 
this season; his overture, YOUTH, was pre- 
sented by the Detroit Symphony; his tone 
po2m, SEMIRAMIS, was presented twice by 
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the Chicago Symphony; and a movement from 
his E minor SUITE was used at the Queen 
Alexandria funeral services in London. 

RALPH BRIGHAM is gaining considerable 
attention from the local press for his work in 
the Orpheum Theater, Rockford, lll. Photos 
and press reprints are freely used in featuring 
him as one of the Orpheum’s attractions. 
Mr. Brigham was formerly at the Strand, 
New York, when photoplaying was in _ its 
infancy; he is on: of the earliest creators of 
the new art. 

G. HERBERT BROWN has transferred his 
activities from the First Methodist, Port 
Huron, Mich., to the First Baptist, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where he has a new 4-m Estey 
with the new Luminous Stop Touch console; 
during his last month in Port Huron he gave 
“THE MESSIAH” with a chorus of a hundred 
voices, with orchestra, organ, and piano. 

LEO CANNON has been appointed to Holy 
Cross Church, New York; the church gave 
him good newspaper publicity on account of 
his mere seventeen years of youthfulness. He 
has organized a choir of thirty men and boys. 

HARRY R. CASSELBERRY of the Fox 
Theater, Philadelphia, was soloist for the 
Shriners’ festival in Reading; he is a Yon 
pupil. 

CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM, muni- 
pal organist of Portland, Maine, is winning 
emphatic cooperation from the press of Port- 
land for his playing and his management of 
municipal concerts. The City is broadcasting 
some of his programs, with special microphone 
equipment. Miss May Korb (alias Mrs. C. R. 
C.) has won popularity in Portland for her 
soprano solos in municipal concerts. 


FREDERICK W. GOODRICH, our Port- 
land, Oregon, Representative, was soloist for 
Reed College Chapel; he is rejoicing in the 
completion of a new 3-39 Kimball for his 
—— St. Mary’s Cathedral, dedicated Feb. 
Sth. 


M. M. HANSFORD, popular Associate Edi- 
tor of our Photoplay Department for some 
years when he was a familiar figure on Broad- 
way, is now in Bermuda on newspaper work, 
with a side-line of activities as Bermuda cor- 
reseondent for various American journals. 
His new book, Music Study in New York, 
has been completed in spite of the sunshine 
and laziness of Bermuda climate. Apparently 
M.M.H. is a3 single as ever and as determined 
to enjoy life if possible without the distractions 
of subways. elevateds, and theater organs. 
We wish him luck and long life. He may 
have semething to say to our readers again soon. 
Casavent has a new electric-action organ in 
the Wesley Church, Hamilton, and Mr. Nor- 
man Parker is organist—M.M.H. braced up 
and went to Mr. Parker’s dedicatory recital. 

ofi10 T. HIRSCHLER is basking in the 
sunshine of California and the new 4m 
Skinrer in his First Methodist of Long Beach 
a beautiful building which he promises to 
photograph for T.A.O. readers—just to make 
us all jealois of California, presumably. Mr. 
Hirschler heads the organ and piano depart- 
ments of Christian College, Los Angeles. 

JULIUS K. JOHNSON of the Forum, Los 
Angeles, visited the East early in the new 
year, and made some records for Welte- 
Mignon before returning to his and _ the 
world’s play-ground—alias California, should 
any cne need be told. 

CHARLES ALVA LANE, of Hillgreen, 
Lane & Co., is now well on his way back 
home after a round-the-world tour that took 
about half a year and carried him into the 
far corners of the globe. He spent Christmas 
day in “the place where it was invented’. 
Mr. Lane is a philosopher by nature and by 
preferance, and an organ builder and finan- 
cier by circumstances beyond his control! His 
firm’s product is taking rapid strides in every 
direction in recent years and the strenuous 
period of management had to be interrupted 
by the cruise around the world. 


ROY L. MEDCALFE, our Los Angeles 
Representative, was shipped to Long Beach 
to open the Imperial Theater and its new 
organ—a Wurlitzer?—with, incidentally, be- 
fcre w. forget to mention the important event, 
a raise in pay. -Out of the goodness of his 
heart Mr. Medcalfe gave all his salary to the 
eat’s meow and turned his entire attention 
to the presentation of organ recitals and 
“novelties” on the new instrument. Popular 
overtures and songs predominated, but there 
were also selections from Schubert, Beethoven, 
MacDowell, Handel, and others to whom the 
elite bow the knee. We might say a lot 
about our Mr. Medcalfe, but modesty forbids. 

SIBLEY G. PEASE has five organ manu- 
scripts in the process of publication by Ash- 
mall. 





HUGO RIESENFELD was presented with a 
bronze bust of himself, the gift of his em- 
ployees, when he resigned control of the 
Rialto-Rivoli, New York. It is expected that 
he will command the new Paramount theater 
now being dug out of the ground on Broad- 
way between 43d and 44th Streets. 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, one time organ- 
ist of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, where 
his annual presentations of MBach’s “St 
Matthew Passion’’ were the chief event of 
the church world of the Metropolis, at present 
cenductor of the Philadelphia Symphony, and 
Miss Evangeline Brewster Johnson were mar- 
ried in New York Jan. 11th. 

SIOMER WHITFORD of Dartmouth has so 
conducted his lectures and organ recitals in 
this famous institution that the Daily Dart- 
mouth ran an editorial devoted to him and his 
work, with the comment that “the appreciation 
of and desire for organ music have increased 
under Prof. Whitford.” 

CARL WIESEMANN was soloist at a con- 
cert with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
winning warm appreciation for his playing of 
the Guilmant First SonaTA in its original 
Guilmant version as a CONCERTO. 

FRANK WRIGLEY, of the First Presby- 
terian, Detroit, has organized a chorus of 40 
voices for the presentation of choral works in 
larger proportions than are possible with 
quartet choirs. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


ALLAN BACON: Nov. 8, Sacramento, 
Calif., First Cougregational. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS: Jan. 19, Chicago, 
1il., Kimball Hall. 

MRS. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON-THOM- 
AS: Feb. 26, Chicago, Ill., Kimball Hall. 

FRANK M. CHURCH: Nov. 29, Athens, 
Ala., First M. E. Church; Jan. 15, Athens 
College, Mid-winter concert; Jan. 31, First 
M. E. Church; Feb. 5, Pupil’s Recital; Feb. 
28, Athens College, Wagner Program. 

CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM: Port- 
land, Me., Municipal Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon recitals. 

CLARENCE EDDY: Jan. 14, Chicago, IIL, 
Kimball Hall. 

FREDERIC TRISTRAM EGENER: Nov. 
10, St. Catharines, Ont., Welland Ave. 
United Church. 

KENNETH EPPLER: Dec. 21, Auburn, 
N. Y., First Presbyterian. 

GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH: Dec. 15, St. 
Paul, Minn., University Music Hall, Pupil’s 
Recital. 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM: New York, N. Y., 
Church of the Holy Communion, Monday 
Evening Recitals. 

ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER: Jan. 1, Red- 
lands, Calif., First Congregational. 

RONALD W. GIBSON: Jan. 31, Winnipeg, 
Can., Westminster Church, under auspices of 
Canadian College of Organists. 

MISS HELEN M. HEWITT: Jan. 24, 
Potsdam, N. Y., Normal Auditorium. 

ALFRED HOLLINS: Dec. 18, Long 
Branch, N. J., St. Lukes M. E., auspices of 
Monmouth Chapter, N.A.O. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT: Trinity Cath- 
edral, Cleveland, series of recitals: Oct. 5, 
Nov. 2, Dec. 7, Jan. 4, Feb. 1, March 1, 
April 5, and May 3, on the 4-m Skinner; 
the Januray recital was given for the Northern 
Ohio Guild. 

DR. FOUNTAIN P. LEIGH: Jan. 14, St. 
Louis, Mo., First Christtan, Dedicatory Re- 
cital. 

CARL F. MUELLER: Grand Ave. Con- 
gregational, Milwaukee, Wis., his 68th to 71st 
programs, Nov. 8, Nov. 25, Dec. 13, Jan. 10. 

CHARLES A. H. PEARSON: Jan. 25, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Second United Presbyterian, 
reonening the rebuilt 3-32-1665 Moller. 

NEWELL ROBINSON: Jan. 2, Mt. Airy, 
Po., Grace Church. 

SARACCO: 


MISS CARMEN ADELE 
Monroe, Miss., First Presbyterian. 

G. GRISS SIMPSON: Jan. 19, Joplin, 
Mo., First M. E., dedicating Kilgen organ, 
student’s assistings. 

ABRAM RAY TYLER: Jan. 24, Detroit, 
Mich.. Temple Beth-El. 

CARL WIESEMANN: Dec. 30, Bryan, 
Tex., St. Andrews, dedicating Pilcher organ; 
Jan. 22, Ft. Worth, Texas, First Presbyterian. 

FRANK VAN DUSEN: Jan. 5, Chicago, 
Ill., Kimball Hall, assisting in Chicago Artists’ 
Association annual Holiday organ program. 

H. L. YERRINGTON: Jan. 1, Norwichtown, 
Corin., First Congregational. 


MUSICALES 
MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS gave another 
Community Concert Jan. 29th in Glen Ridge, 
J., with her elaborate community choral 


N. 


organizations and the compiler of this column 
has enough data and programs and press re- 
ports to fill this page—the only thing lacking 
is the several hours it would take to do the 
subject justice. It is the fifth season of the 
Community Chorus and the Women’s Chorus 
sang three groups of ten numbers, with other 
groups by the Tollefsen Trio and Mrs. Henry 
ily, contralto. ‘ihe press gave liberal sup- 
port, as always, and the critics were enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the work. We hope 
some day to have a full report of this unique 
organization and its record of achievement. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX gave “The 
Messiah” Jan. 24th in the First Presbyterian, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

ADOLPH STEUTERMAN gave “The Mes- 
siah’” with orchestra in Calvary Church, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mr J. H. Steuterman played 
the organ part. Mr. Steuterman gave his 
49th recital in Calvary Jan. 24. 

GENERAL NOTES 

GUY MASSEY who wrote the now popular 
“PRISONER'S SONG’ is reported to be on his 
death bed in Sam Houston Hospital, San 
An‘onio, Tex., of an abscessed lung; Mr. 
Massey when hardly more than of age en- 
listed in the Navy and was stationed at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, when he decamped with- 
out permission one evening to keep an ap- 
pointment with the lady of his heart; while 
paying up for his escapade, a prisoner in the 
Navy’s brig, he got the idea for the song 
that has made him famous. 

VERDI’S DEATH was commemorated in a 
— in the Metropolitan, New York, Jan. 
24th. 

7,000,000 BIBLES is the estimated output 
for the current year. 

W. J. BRYAN is to have a Carillon in his 
memory placed in Washington, D. C. 

COLOGNE CATHEDRAL DOME is judged 
®& menace: 16th Century stone-work is now 
deteriorating and giving signs of inability to 
support the superstructure. 

$1,000. PRIZE is offered by Birchard of 
Boston for a symphony. 

HARVARD GLEE CLUB withdrew from 
the intercollegiate song competition and drew 
the wrath of the Harvard Overseer for doing 
an unsportsmanlike thing. 

MANUSCRIPT CONTEST is again under- 
taken by the Oklahoma Federation of Music 
Clubs; the composition must be for organ and 
not over five minutes in length; winners will 
be invited to play their mss. works in an 
crgan recital in April. : 

TO JAZZ OR NOT TO JAZZ is the subject 
of profound Congressional meditation; the 
question is chiefly, how to get even with those 
foreign countries that reject or eject American 
jazzists. 

PADEREWSKI’S concerts netted $28,412. 
for the American Legion Endowment Fund. 

SAINT-SAENS’ widow has won_ usufruct 
rights to her distinguished husband’s works, 
amounting to a hundred thousand francs an- 
nually; Saint-Saens had been separated from 
his wife about twenty years and left her out 
of his will, giving his property to his grand- 
niece, Valentine Lescure. : 

MACON, GA., had a series of five recitals 
beginning Jan. 18th, in Woman’s College, by 
Margaret M. Armstrong, Coy Beresford, Vir- 
ginia Fergusson, Mary Garver, Marie Hopson, 
and Frank A. Taber, head of the organ de- 
partment and teacher of the participants. 
There were works by 6 native Americans, and 
5 Americans by adopticn. 

CHICAGO CHOIR DIRECTORS _GUILD 
held its monthly meeting Jan. 11 in Lake 
View Presbyterian, with 90 members and 
guests at dinner. Mrs. David Martin and 
Miss Scheel supplied the organ music for & 
concert in which the choir of the church. was 
supplemented by quariets from Wesley Meth- 
odist and Fourth Congregational, with Alex- 
ander Harley and Irving Ginggrich directing. 
A sight-reading demonstration was given. 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL 
CLUB of New York has incorporated; the 
Club presented Miss Ruth Barrett, A.A.G.O., 
in a Town Hall recital Jan. 21st, The Or- 
ganists’ Open Meeting will be held March 
2Fth in Town Hall. 

BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL is sched- 
uled for May 14th and 15th, under the baton 
of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, as usual; the B minor 
Mass will be given on the 15th; the 14th 
presents two festivals of eight cantatas: 
Christians Praise Ye, O Praise the Lord, 
Jesus Now Will We Praise, Christ Lay in 
Death, God So Loved the World, Whoso Doth 
Offer Thanks, O Christ My All, Sing Ye to 
the Lord. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S Railways and Harbours 
Magazine included in its special edition an 
article on the organ by Mr. John Connell, 
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Washington Auditorium 
Recital Jan. 21, 1926. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
(J. MacBripDe): 


Our Civic Organ, in the 
Washington Auditorium, has 
never had so rich an exposition 
of its possibilities as was given last evening under the 
virtuoso fingers of Firmin Swinnen, who was heard 
here for the first time. No one has ever brought out 
our Organ so finely before and the program was a 
delightful one. 

ALL WASHINGTON SHOULD KNOW OUR 
ORGAN AS HE PLAYS IT. 

If only Mr. Swinnen could play for us some Sunday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock, he should have an audience that 
would fill the 6000 seats, an audience that would be 
entertained and yet who would hear the best of music, 
vitally alive, brilliant, as few artists make the concert 
organ. 

LET US HEAR, LET MANY MORE OF US 
HEAR AGAIN THIS ORGANIST. 


THE EVENING STAR: 

Mr. Swinnen’s program was a well balanced one, 
with numbers calculated to vlease evrybody. THERE 
HAS CERTAINLY BEEN NO OTHER ORGANIST 
TO DATE WHO HAS GOTTEN FROM THE IN- 
STRUMENT AT THE WASHINGTON AUDI- 
TORIUM THE VARIETY OF EFFECTS THAT 
MR. SWINNEN OBTAINED. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 


2520 Madison St. Wilmington, Del. 
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Twelve 
Melodic Selections 


ORGAN 


IN ALL 


MAJOR KEYS 
OF THE 


CHROMATIC SCALE 


IRENEFE BERGE 


The selections are not difficult but all show those qualities of 
musicianship so apparent in all of Mr. Irenee Berge’s work. 
They are of a grade that the average organist can readily master. 
There is not much work for the pedals and this may be elimin- 
ated if desired, thereby making it an attractive collection for 
the piano also. 
Appropriate for church, theater, home, teaching, and every 
other place where good music is desired. 
These 12 numbers are attractively bound in one volume and 
very moderately priced at 

$1.50 DELIVERED 

Address All Orders To 


Tn. 3 
Wullsh7 

&, 
BOX 440, 01 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. T, 


N.B. 
Our extensive octavo catalog will be mailed to Organists or 
Choir Directors on request. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


School of Theatre Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 


Announcing SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE OF SIX WEEKS June 28th to August 7th 


Lesson Ist Week—Preparatory Work for 


Pupils have advantages of lessons and 
practice before the Screen in the School’s 
Little Motion Picture Theatre. 


Special attention to Theatre Re- 
pertoire including Classic—Popu- 
lar—Jazz. 


The School is equipped with Little 
Motion Picture Theatre and ten practice 
organs of modern theatre type. 


Screen Playing 
—Playing of News 
Weekly 
—Playing of Feature 
—Playing of Feature 
—Playing of Comedy 
and Cartoon “tricks” 
—Playing of Pathe Re- 
view 


a a 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


6th 
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Send for 
_ Special Circular 


Address: Secretary, American Conservatory 


521 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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municipal organist of Johannesburg, who gave 
five pages of text and illustrations in behalf 
of our down-trodden organistic profession. 


MISS VIRGINIA STONEBRAKER, §s0- 
prano soloist of the choir of St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., was killed, and two other 
soloists of the choir injured in an automobile 
accident at night on the road between Waynes- 
boro, Penna., where the choir had given a 
musicale, and Hagerstown. Mr. R. A. Mc- 
Michael, organist of St. John’s took his choir 
to Waynesboro to participate in a week of 
union services; cn the way home the steering 
gear locked as the automobile turned a curve 
at high speed, and the car crashed into a 
telegraph pole. 

CALIFORNIA ORGANISTS made merry in 
Los Angeles Jen. 15th in a joint meeting with 
the Musicians Club, in which frolic was the 
order of the day and mimicry the chief busi- 
ness. Much comedy was staged and brilliant 
genius uncovered to the merriment of all. 

HARRISBURG ASSOCIATION OF OR- 
GANISTS gave a Choral Service in Zion 
Lutheran, Dec. 28th, with William E. Bretz 
playing Dethier’s beautiful Christmas organ 
solo—a work of no little difficulty but of great 
charm and worth. Miss Carrie Harvie Dwyer 
played Yon’s Prelude-Pastorale, Irwin L. 
Boose played a Bonnet Rhapsody, Miss Esther 
Kauffman played Grison’s Christmas Offer- 
toire, and Clarence E. Heckler played Guil- 
msént’s Offertory. Choral numbers completed 
the delightful program. The Association pre- 
scnted Mr. Hugh Porter, of New York, in a 
recital Jan. 21st, in Christ Lutheran; Mr. 
Porter used works of Bach, Boellman, Franck, 
Guilmant, Tchaikowsky. Widor, Vierne, etc. 
A Russian program was given in Messiah 
Lutheran Feb. ist, under the direction of 
Mrs. Lee S. Izer, with organ solos by Mrs. 
Emma Hoffman, Miss Laura Zimmerman, 
Mrs. R. M. Bair, Miss Violette Cassell, and 
Mr. Mooredeen Plough. A Lenten organ re- 
cital was given March lst, and a Final Spring 
gy is scheduled for Grace Methodist April 

ith. 

THE A.G.0. CONVENTION scheduled for 
June ist to 3d, in Buffalo, N. Y., will in- 
clude a visit to the Wurlitzer factory, and 
the usual list of recitals and addresses; some- 
thing of unusual interest cn the anthem is 
promised. Hotel Statler has been adopted for 
headquarters. 


THE N.A.0O. CONVENTION is planned for 
Philadelphia, Aug. 31st to Sept 3d. 
CAMDEN N.A.O. hus the following sched- 
uled: Jan 18th, an address by Senator 
Richards on The Diapason Chorus; Feb. 23d, 
recital in Collingswood; March 22nd, address 
by Mr. Reginald L. McAll on Music of the 
Church School; Easter Week, dedicating the 
Frankford Highschool crgan in Philadelphia; 
April 22nd, recital by T. Tertius Noble. 


CANADIAN COLLEGE 
OF ORGANISTS 


WINNIPEG CENTER of the College announces 
a series of recitals on the new 4-m Casavant 
in Westminster Church: 

Arthur H. Egerton, Oct. 25 

Herbert J. Sadler, Nov. 22 

Hugh C. M. Ross, Dec. 20 

Ronald W. Gibson, Jan. 31 

Herbert Fraser and 

Miss M. Sinclair, Feb. 28 

Miss Edris Seale and 

¥F. E. Hubble, March 28 

A. W. Lee and 

Norman Elwick, April 25 


LEEDS FESTIVAL 


THROUGH the kindness of one of our British 
correspondents we have had awaiting mention 
for some months a copy of the elaborate book 
of the famous Leeds Festival which occurred 
at the beginning of the present church season, 
in Leeds Parish Church. Mr. T. Bernard 
Goodman, our valued friend, says: “In case 
you do not know, I take the liberty of telling 
you that the organ is cne of the finest, if not 
the finest, in any church in this country, and 
remarkable as having no pipes in the case. 
It is the work of several builders, Greenwood, 
Hill, Abbott & Smith, Schulze, and lastly, 
Harrison & Harrison. The list of organists 
is quite in keeping with the builders, for S. 8. 
Wesley, R. Burton, W. Creser, Alfred 
Benton, Dr. Bairstow, W. Williams, and Dr. 
Tysoe the present organist, ‘have all added 
lustre to its name. If any reader of T.A.O. 
would care to have a copy of the book, I shall 
be very pleased if they will write me; the 
price is fifty cents.” Readers may eddress 


Mr. Goodman at 139 Gillott Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, England. 


The 48-page booklet gives the complete pro- 
grams with copious program notes, photos of 
all the eminent organists represented on the 
programs, and a collection of hymns and 
descants. It is an interesting booklet. A few 
years ago descants caused no end of trouble 
in America; now all the elite (alias, readers 
of T.A.0.) know that they are melodies writ- 
ten above a hymntune, to be sung as an ob- 
ligato, usually by the sopranos, while the con- 
gregation and choir sing the original hymn 
tune. 


DETROIT 


Official 
Representative 





CAN AN organist play a violin? I’ll say he 
can after hearing the talented Charles 
Frederic Morse play the Raff CAVATINA, the 
Moszkowski SERENATA, and similar purely 
violinistic stunts on the First Cong. Organ, 
in which the equally talented J. Auguste 
Hebert had installed the ‘Violano-Virtuoso” 
(Mills Novelty Co. product from Chicago). 
A real violin played by the Organ manuals. 
The only drawback to the occasion was the 
similarity of effect produced by the fine Casa- 
vant String stops already in the organ, and 
the fact that doubled stops one expected, es- 
pecially in the Raff number, failed to material- 
ize. But that good friend of Cassavant’s, 
and of organs in general, Mr. Wm. H. Murphy, 
who doubtless donated this addition, as he 
had the original organ, seemed delighted, and 
the many organists present seemed properly 
amazed and pleased, so it was a happy 
occasion. 

The Austin Co. have built a representative 
4-94 with antiphonal echoes, in the new 
Metropolitan M. E. With many but logical 
and warranted borrows, a finely placed con- 
sole under splendid control, the instrument 
will be when absolutely completed a source of 
pride and joy to L. L. Renwick, one of 
Michigan’s best Organ players, who has both 
the background and equipment to worthily use 
it. 

The opening recital, which I am informed 
should not have occurred till the organ was 
completed, was nevertheless one of the out- 
standing events of the season. Courboin 
made all the effects possible, and with his 
consummate artistry would have been worth 
hearing even on such hurdy-gurdies as our 
tig theaters are inflicting on us. 

The Organ proper is divided in both the 
front and back galleries, making really four 
distinct instruments under one control. Sur 
rounded by beautiful tone, with the oc- 
casional localizing in each ccrner of the 
church, it affords a truly impressive and en- 
nobling (unlifting?) effect. It was dignified- 
ly dedicatel by Bishop Nicholson to the ser- 
viee of the church and community. It is the 
gift of Clavton A. Grinnell, his wife. and 
daughter; Mr. Grinnell is head of Michigan’s 
largest music and musical instrument business, 
and has thus :nost avpropriately returned to 
the community what he has made out of it. 
Let the good work go on. It is certainly 
now up to Jerome H. Remick to put our won- 
dcerful Svmphony orchestra on an endowment 
that will be a monument for all time to him, 
and return some of the millions Michigan has 
entrusted to him. Talk about making the 
rmnnishment fit the crime! Not even: “John 
D” ever had such a chance as is Mr. 
Remick’s. 


NEW YORK CITY 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON heads the 
current season with his notable series of four 
Historical Lecture-Recitals in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary on the Tuesdays of February. 
His almost equally notable and considerably 
more extensive noon hour programs in Brick 
Presbyterian on the Fridays of January were 
“The Messiah’, American composers of the 
Present Day, England (A Colonizing Nation), 
Belgium (do.); later programs include simi- 
lar Colonizing-Nation programs for Holland, 


France, and Spain, covering the period 1626. 
1776-1926. 

Mr. Walter Henry Hall revived descant 
singing in Columbia University Jan. 31st and 
predicted that it would make a revival and 
sweep the country ‘fostering the religious 
awakening which is at hand.” In descant 
singing, the congregation sings the hymn tune 
and the sopranos or perhaps tenors sing 4 
new melody written above the hymn melody, 

The Oratorio Society gave ‘The Messiah” 
Feb. 12th under Albert Stoessel. 

The annual meeting of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America was held Feb. 6th; 1200 
men sang in the 71st Regiment Armory, 
under Walter Damrosch. 

The tallest building in the world is promised 
by Methodists who have begun the founda 
tion for a $14,000,000. church and _ business 
structure in combination. It is located in 
upper-central Manhattan. 

St. John Cathedral is determined to rnise 
the remaining five of the proposed fifteen 
million necessary to build the nave; in the 
mean time there is talk of using American art 
instead of imported—though foreign sculptors 
are already at work. 

Kurt Schindler, of the famous Schola Can- 
torum, has been appointed choral conductor 
for Mr. Rcthafel’s new theater; the Schols 
will probably disband. It is doubtful if 
these two strong personalities can work to 
gether more than half a year; we'll wait and 
see. 

Julliard Fourdation has purchased control 
of the Institute of Musical Art, of which 
Frank Damrosch has been the head; the 
Foundation has long desired such an instite 
tion. 

Dr. William C. Carl and the Guilmant Or 
gan School presented Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
in an illustrated lecture on the development 
of the organ, Jan. 25th; the Hon. and Mrs, 
Philip Berolzheimer were guests of honor. 

The New York Times Choristers under 
Albert G. Janpoloki gave a concert and radio 
program. 

The world’s largest Carillon, in the Park 
Avenue Baptist, will probably be soon for 
gotten. The famous Belgian Anton Brees 
has been released and will return to Belgium. 
There was too much complaint against the 
Carillon by residents whose sky-scraper resi 
dences were above, not below, the belfry. 
Such is life. 

De Koven made a fortune on light operas 
and built the Lyric Theater a quarter of & 
century ago; when the Lyric Saturday night 
performance closed Jan. 16th three shifts of 
ninety men set to work. By Monday evening 
at 8 o’clock Jan. 18th they had completed 
the job. In the mean time they completely 
rebuilt the interior. Lower floor boxes, entire 
lower floor seats, all were torn out; new con 
erete floor, raised at the back, was built; 
new boxes, nev seats. And the whole job 
don: over Sunday. 

Music Week Association staged a circus in 
104th Field Artillery Armory for the benefit 
of the next Music Week celebration. 

The newest and most successful of the 
stereoscopic experiments in motion pictures 
was presented first at the Hippodrome & 
later at the Rivoli; special screen and side 
curtains are used, as well as color effects in 
both drapery and action. Following is a cate 
logue of music attractions heard on but three 
Rivoli-Rialto programs: : 

Von Suppe’s Morning Noon and Night 

Flotow’s Martha Overture 

Leoncavalle’s Pagliscci Overture 

Elkins Jazz Band 
Elkins Jazz Band 

“The Moonlight Sonata” 

Three Wurlitzer “Novelties” 


PORTLAND 
by 
FREDERICK W. 
GoopRICH 
Official 
Representative 
THE Orscoy CuaprEr, A.G.O. is holding vt 
successful meetings this season under 


Carl Danton. A recent meeting gave opp 
tunity for Wm. Wood, of the Wood Orgs 
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The 


Hall Organ 


Company 


Builders of 
High Grade Organs 


for CHURCHES HALLS 
RESIDENCES THEATERS 


Office and Factory : WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


New York Office: 
665 FIFTH AVE. . . . PHONE: PLAZA 8761 





20 0 DO a DO 


TRE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 
quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Insist Onr 
GENOINE DEAGAN 
PERCOSSIONS 
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ET your satisfaction be 
omplete. Specify Deagan 
percussionsin the Organ you 
purchase or when adding percus- 
sion stops. There is no success 
substitute. They are used by prac- 
tically every Organ manufacturer 
in North America as 


DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Harp Celestes, Carillon 
Harps, Marimba-Harps, 
Xylophones, Orchestral Bells, etc., 
are produced by skilled craftsmen, 
trained through years of service 
under the direction of the greatest 

living authority on 
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well as by a number percussion tone and 
of European builders. J. C. Deagan Inc. tuning, J. C. Deagan. 
Established 1880 


s Deagan Building, 4217 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 3 


= “4 orem SSG SO ANA 


DEAGAN MASTER TUNERS ARE IN DAILY USE 
IN THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AT WASHINGTON 





AS WELL AS. IN THE DEAGAN FACTORY 
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Co., to give a talk on “The Organ” as built 
by his Company. At another meeting Mrs. 
Carrie B. Adams, the wellknown composer 
of the Lorenz chvrch music publications, gave 
an interesting description of her Eastern trip. 

Alice Johnson has been appointed to the 
First Methodist. Miss Johnson is a _ very 
cepable musician, and has _ been. giving 
splendid service recently as organist of Reed 
College, where she has trained a chorus of the 
students. 

The dedicatory recital of the new 3-m 
Kimball in the recently erected Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception (St. Mary’s) was 
given on Feb. 8 by Charles M. Courboin, to 
a magnificent audience, who gave great ap- 
preciation to his splendid artistry. The build- 
ing is one of the finest church edifices in the 
West. Mr. Courboin was entertained during 
his stay in Portland by the local Chapter of 
the A.G.O. and also by the Portland Chapter 
of Pro-Musica. 

The first services in the new Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception were held on Feb. 
14. Your Representative presided at the new 
organ as he has done in the old church for 
pearly twenty years. Large congregations 
attended all the services and the choir did 
splendid work. 

The Sunday afternoon municipal cenceris 
ere having a successful season. At a recent 
ecncert the Reed College Chorus, directed by 
Alice Johnson, gave an excellent rendition of 
Geunod’s “MESSE SOLONELLE” in honor of 
St. Cecilia. The whole affair was very pic- 
turesque. The chorus entered the Auditor- 
ium in procession, wearing their academical 
gowns and carrying lighted tapers, mean- 
while singing “Adeste Fideles’’ to the organ 
accompaniment of your Representative. 
Another concert featured the fine military 
band of the 7th Infantry. William R. Boone 
anl Lucien E. Beckers have also played at 
recent concerts. The first Sunday in the New 
Year featured a beautiful Christmas Concert 
by the very capable choir of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church under the direction of 
William T. Belcher. The concerts will con- 
clude Easter Sunday. 

A demonstration of the new wood organ in 
Oregon Theater in the south eastern part of 
the city was given under the auspices of the 
local Chapter, Jan. 27. Several wellknown 
erganists contributed to the program. 


LOS ANGELES 
by 
Roy L. 
MEDCALFE 
Official 
Representative 





California Straight Ahead! 

ONCE AGAIN your Correspondent is privileged 
to record in our good log book the passing of 
another milestone in the progress of theatrical 
organ playing in the Southwest. Claude 
Riemer and Harry Mills, the Loew State twins 
responsible for the successful Christmas party 
and dance of the Los Angeles Theater Or- 
ganists Club in Decemker, added more olive 
leaves to their crown by arranging the Jan- 
uery program of the Club at this popular 
down-town theater with its new Wurlitzer. 

Arch B. Fritz, 1926 President, made a short 
formal address welcoming the organists and 
guests and thanking the theater management 
for their courtesy and cooperation, following 
which the music part of the program was 
opened by Mr. Mills, playing the Moskowski 
tarantelle Italy. His clarity of technic, a 
keen sense of rhythm, and consistent regis- 
trations, made this brilliant number especially 
enjoyable. Arthur G. Shaw, concert organist 
at Neve’s Melody Lane, presented Herbert’s 
MARCH OF THE Toys in truly artistic style. 
Particularly interesting were his distinctively 
contrasting registrations and the use of the 
drums and cymbals in the closing movement. 
A group of three short vivacious numbers by 
Mr. Riemer almost stopped the show. The 
gavotte, IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE of Gluck, 
Zerkowitz’ SERENADE, and the  Bazzini 


GAVOTTE INTERMEZZO, the latter number hay- 





MR. HARRY Q. MILLS 
Of the Los Angeles Theater Organists Club, 
whose regime as Treasurer brought the Club 
up to the million-dollar rating and _ spoiled 
many good checks. 


ing some delightful contrapuntal passages, 
gave the crowd some mighty good entertain- 
ment. Mr. Riemer’s extended experience as 
an orchestra leader was, I feel, largely 
responsible for the many hoppy effects he ob- 
tained from these numbers. There was just 
enough of the orchestra bells and the Kinura 
to lend spicy seasoning, and his tempi, 
phrasing, and use of the crescendo, were 
splendid. 

Mr. Homer B.Wright, managing director of 
the theater, who is zlso an able pianist and 
still energetically stndying, talked to the or- 
ganists on the value of the organ in the thea- 
ter. He encouraged the organists to use more 
gocd music, interpolating only enough jazz 
and custard-pie effects for comedy relief. Such 
mnnagerial cooperation as Mr. Wright’s is 
truly an incentive for the organist to strive 
for the elevation of organ music in the theater. 
Mr. Mills then played the familiar SECOND 
MazurRKA of Godard. Although originally a 
piano number, when pleyed with the exquisite 
Mills technic it was good enough to have en- 
tertaired even the composer. The playing of 
the Berlin “REMEMBER” by Mr. Shaw in 
popular theatrical fashion was fine and_fur- 
nished the novelty of the program. While 
his pedal phrasing might have been too ais- 
tinct for concert purposes the effect would 
be of great value in accompanying seng slides. 

Mr. Sibley G. Pease, manager of the Welte- 
Miznon interests at Barker Bros., spoke on 
the growth of the theater organ playing pro- 
fession in the Southwest and the far-reaching 
effect of California musicians in the generai 
theater music of the country. Some of his 
reminiscences of the early days system, of 
perhaps lack of it, in accompanying pictures 
were very entertaining. It was his opinion 
that California has given to the world the 
real American School of music which will en- 
dure. Being an adopted Californian, I have 
no argument with Mr. Pease; we modestly 
admit that we are wurusual. After Mr. 
Riemer’s most capable presentation of the 
Kriens FEAST IN BRITTANY, the organists a4- 
journed to Herberts for a jolly breakfast and 
gossip party. 

Mr. Mills and Mr. Riemer have an ideal 
arrangement in their work at Loew’s State 
whereby they alternate the long and short 
hour periods weekly, giving each time to mow 
his own lawn and get acquainted with the 
family; each receives tho customary munificent 
salary all California organists (are supposed 
to) get. They do not assist with the janitor 
work but spend most of their morning leisure 
teaching young aspirants at the Wurlitzer 
studio. Claude’ L. Riemer, formerly of 
Syracuse, N. Y., which fact it is now tvo late 
te alter, is a pupil of Fredenburgh, Van 
Dusen, and Harry L. Vibbard of Syracuse, 
and Chas. M. Courboin. For seven years he 











served the Regent and Strand Theaters jn 
Syracuse as organist and music director 
coming to Los Angeles in 1920, where he 
jlayed at the California one year before be. 
ginning his present engagement which is now 
in its fifth year. While the Loew Theater 
was operated by Loew interests Mr. Kiemer 
conducted the orchestra of fifty men with most 
cecmmendable success. He has also had ex. 
tensive church experience having played ser. 
vices for the Lutheran, Episcopal, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Catholic, and Jewish denoni- 
nations. He is also organist for Truth Lodge 
‘. & A. M., a popular Shriner, owns a home 
in Beverly Hillis and a new automobile. For 
two years he was President of the L.A.T.0.C, 
and is at all times an energetic worker for 
the advansement of our Club. 

Harry Q. Mills was treasurer of the 
L.A.T.0.C. during 1925. He was able to 
purchase a fine home in Beverly Hills before 
Lis term of office had expired and is now 
talking of having the Ford painted. Like most 
other folk, Harry tried out a lot of other towns 
hefore becoming one of the favored ones in 
this land of sunshine (advertising) but seems 
to have no desire to shovel any more snoy. 
Mr. Mills spent a lot of time in Salem, 
Oregon; in fact for twelve Icng years he 
studied piano there, including one year at 
the University at Eugene-—where he became 
« Delia Tau Delta and can‘ still show you 
the scar. Previous to entering the War he 
was a pupil of Arthur Frazer in Chicago; 
after the Armistice, having nothing else to 
do, he decided to become an organist and for 
almost three years played in the Jensen & Von 
Herberg houses in Portland, later opening the 
elegant Blue Mouse in that city, whence he 
came to his present position, stopping in San 
Francisco enroute to see the ferry boats and 
Market Streets. But the real fundamentals 
of his present success may be attributed to 
the careful teaching of his mother, an ex 
cellent pianist: we also like to credit her 
witi the charming personality of her son. 
Téke Mr. Pease, Mr. Mills believes that the 
tLeater orzanist has :reated a new school of 
American music which will outlast any music 
yet created. His playing is always artistic 
end musicianly, giving the listener the audible 
picture which is portrayed upon the screen 
in a mood study creditable to the profession. 
As a Club of hard working orgenists we are 
}reud of our Los Angeles professionals, both 
these now ‘“‘at the consoles’ and those who 
have gone East to show the world how it is 
done. So long as there is any room at the top, 
their banner  flying—‘California Straight 
the organists of the Southwest intend to keep 
Ahead.”—Roy L. MEpCALFE 


PHILADELPHIA  SESQUI-CEN- 
TENNIAL organ is to be an Austin, 
“valued at $150,000” says the official 
news bulletin—we wonder what they 
are paying for it? Bet the publicity 
director of the Exposition is indulg- 
ing in the usual rubbish and expecting 
the press to accept it without  ques- 
tion—but what a pity, when the truth 
would be entirely fine enough. The 
specification committee that chose the 
Austin were: Henry S. Fry, Rollo 
F. Maitland, Frederick Maxson, §. 
Wesley Sears, and Dr. John M. E. 
Ward—a fine list of practical orgat- 
ists whose opinions: on the list of 
registers chosen for the fine concert 
organ were of honest value both to 
Philadelphia and to the Austin Orgat 
Co. Daily concerts at noon are be 
ing planned by organists selected from 
all over the Country, and a permanent 
home is to be later provided for the 
instrument. The bulletin merely says 
it is to be a four-manual with “over 
one hundred selected stops”. Cer 
tainly we may be assured that the 
Austin Organ Co. will be giving 
America another great instrument al! 
enhance our already tremendous leat 
ership in the world of the organ. 
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Just off the press— 


A new Easter cantata 


“Ton Tie. Io RISEN: 
b 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
BosTon, Mass. 





Theater Organists ! 
— do YOU use Slides ? 


My OPERATORS SIGNAL is the slickest device made 
for lightning change of Slides. No interference with 
proper use ot hands or feet. A touch of the right knee 
operates it, with as little conscious effort as breathing. 


Fits any console. Attach it yourself. $15. 


Money back if not delighted 


OTHER SPECIALTIES—WRITE ME 


B. C. DASHIELL, OrGAN MECHANIC 


“Long time with Wurlitzer” 


1321 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
vw For Ww 


YOUR ORGANIST 








One Year’s Subscription 
to the 
AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 
$4.00 
32 New Organ Compositions 


Your card enclosed with the Christmas Issue. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. — 159 E. 48th ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NOVELLO & CO. 





There is a Reason Why 
The 


“Orgoblo” 


Is the most extensively 
used organ blower made 
and shows ultimately the 
lowest cost. Write for 
literature. Special “Or- 
goblo Junior” for Reed 
and Student Organs. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Organ Power Dept. Hartford, Conn. 


Wien of the highest awards at Jamestown and Panama Expo- 
sitions—have sold over 20,000 Organ Blowing equipments 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Lenten-Easter Anthems 


THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS 
by F. SLADE OLVER 
O LAMB OF GOD 
by MurRAy C. FRENCH 
ALL GLORY, LAUD AND HONOR 
by HARRY W. PIKE 
THE PALMS (Faure) 
arranged by WILLIAM LESTER 
AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST 
by WALTER SPRY 
AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN - 
by CHARLES H. BocHuau 
TWO EASTER HYMNS 
by CHARLES KNORR 
New and melcdious settings of two familiar processionals. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 











Retin F ‘ Dourinc 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
INVITES INSPECTION AND 
DEMONSTRATION OF 
HILLGREEN-LANE ORGANS 


Address 
G. F. Dourinc 
Room 427, No. 225 FirtH AveNuUE 
New YorK 





Louis F. Mohr & Co. 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Electric motors installed. 
Splendid rebuilt organs 
available at all times 


Telephone Day or Night 
SEDGWICK 5628 


2899 VALENTINE AVE., BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 








Maintenance 


the superior design 
of the 


Kinetic 
blower 


Unsurpassed in any respect 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Union and Stewart Aves., Lansdowne, Pa. 
New York Boston 
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Program Notes 
Pointed Paragraphs that Help the 
Audience Comprehend the 
Composer’s Meaning 


F. MORRIS CLASS 
AFTERGLOWS: ARIETTE 
A tender musical fragment written 
by a prominent New York physician, 
who, as an avocation, has composed 
much good music. The Ariette was 
written in memory of Arthur He well 
Wilson, the first American aviator to 
lose his life in the World War.— 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


FRANCIS COUPERIN 
SoruR Monique 

This piece is a perfect example of 
the old Rondo form, a principal theme 
occurring repeatedly with contrasted 
sections between. Francois Couperin 
(1668-1733), while celebrated as a 
performer on the organ, made a more 
lasting impression through his compo- 
sitions for piano-forte, or its predeces- 
sors, the harpsichord and the clavi- 
chord. The many embellishments are 
due to the fact that these old instru- 
ments were lacking in the ability to 
sustain sounds, and the composers of 
the period attempted to hide this 
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for every organist’s library 


Published by 





Swinnen’s Pedal 


material for master and student. 


467 City Hall Station 
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The Temple of Tone 


A DISQUISITION ON THE SCIENCE 
AND ART OF ORGAN APPOINTMENT 
WITH MANY SPECIFICATIONS 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
for a limited period, $5.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEw York 
119 West 40th Street 
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for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


Encourages the performer’s interest in his own Pedal 
Technic; pleases the musician for its thematic content; 
dazzles the audience by its brilliance; fine practise 
Four pages octavo 
for insertion in your own copy of the ““Symphony”’. 


Price 40 CENTS 


Organ Interests Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


weakness by the free use of orna- 
ments.—PALMER CHRISTIAN 


GASTON M. DETHIER 

THE Brook 
First a tiny brook, its ripples glit- 
tering in the sunlight as it hops over 
the pebbles, twining around the bigger 
stones. It runs cheerfully along; here 
swiftly gliding, there forming minia- 
ture whirlpools; then dashing on and 
falling in a silvery cascade to find a 
deeper and wider berth; there it seems 
to linger to listen to the Loriot sing- 
ing to its heart’s content in the old 
tree bending low as if to moisten its 
branches in the sparkling water below. 
One’s heart reflects the peace and 
calm joy of the beautiful summer day; 
it sings with the birds, the fragrant 
breeze, the murmur of the brook.— 

Epwin ArtHuR Krart 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Storm Kine SympHony: SCHERZO 
The Scherzo is the gay movement 

from the “Storm Kine SympuHony,” 
and suggests the hobgoblins that are 
supposed to disport themselves in the 
mountain at night, with elfish glee; the 
noise of their wild games is heard, 
sometimes in rolling reverberating 
thunder. One among them is a mighty 
monster; his giant footsteps are heard 
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Austin Organs 


Nothing succeeds and grows in 
favor like an output whose qual- 
ity is guaranteed. 
tinually increasing influence and 
persuasion. 
monumental organs entrusted 
to Austin, and it makes clear 
the generous number of smaller 
contracts, since all work, large 
and moderate, carries the same 
high, unimpeachable quality. 
Hearings, inquiries, experience, 
all bear testimony to the grow- 
ing strength of Austin reputa- 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 


through the heavy pedal.—PALMER 
CHRISTIAN 


THEODORE DUBOIS 
Granp CHorus Macenus 
One of a set of three pieces for 
organ in which the composer, at one 
time director of the Paris Conserva- 
tory, attempts to depict the lofty 
arches and dim aisles of a cathedral, 
the chanting of a choir, a worshipping 
throng.— ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


ANTONIN DVORAK 

New Wortp SympHony: LARGO 

In this, the most popular of modern 
Symphonies, the composer has not 
only justified the title by writing it 
when he was in the New World, but 
he has caught the spirit of the planta- 
tion melodies and the wild western 
life. It is impossible to conceive of 
anything more tenderly plaintive than 
the melody of the lovely slow move- 
ment. After a few bars of striking 
modulation from E major to D flat, 
the principal melody is heard. Then 
follows a passionate episode in C 
sharp minor, afterwards a return to 
the first part. Dvorak is said to have 
had in his mind the courtship of Hia- 
watha and Minnehaha as told so ex- 
quisitely by Longfellow. Wattrr 
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GREENFIELD, Alfred M. (See Card) 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago Representative, T.A.O. 

1133 N. La Salle St. 

HALL ORGAN CO. (See Adv.) 

West Haven, Conn. 

HAMRICK, George Lee (See Card) 

Birmingham Representative, T.A.O. 

1020% Elm 8t., Birmingham, Ala. 

HARTLEY, Walter E., Mus. Bac. (See Oard) 
HARTLINE, Carroll W. (See Card) 
HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc.(See Card) 
HILL, Fred Lincoln 

Williston Congregational (1918) 

19 Gray Street, Portland, Maine 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. (See Adv.) 

Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 

Atlanta, Ga.: James N. Reynolds, 119 West 5th St. 

Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 

New York, N. Y.: Gustav F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 

Omaha, Neb.: Pitts Pipe Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HINNERS ORGAN CO. (See Adv.) 

Pekin, Ill. 

HIRSCHLER, Daniel A., Mus. Bac. (See Card) 
HIRSCHLER, Otto T. (See Card) 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. (See Adv.) 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie (See Card) 
JARDINE, Adam 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 

1611 Fifteenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. (Tel., East 6500) 
JEPSON, Harry Benjamin 

Recitals, Instruction, Composition 

Prof. Applied Music, and Organist, Yale University 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

JOHNSON, Julius e (See Card) 
JONES, Wm. H., G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Many? s School 

Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Church 

Raleigh, N. C. 

KENNEDY, Walter B. 
San Francisco Representative, T.A.O. 
wes Lo gy Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
LGEN, Geo. & Son, Inc. (See Adv.) 

St. eng Mo. 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. (See Adv.) 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KITCHENER, Vera (See Card) 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO. (See Adv.) 

3549 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KRAFT, Edwin Arthur (See Adv.) 

Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio 

UER, George Dewey, A.A.G.O. (Sce Card) 

LANDIS. Norman, A.A.G.O. (See Oard) 
LIBERTY (See Kohler-Liebich) 
LOUD, John Herman, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction 

Park Street Church, Boston (1915) 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

MAJOR, Lester B., A.A.G.O. 

First Methodist Church, Morristown, N. J. 

Studio: 57 Grand Ave., Arlington, N. J. 
MANCHESTER, Arthur L., A.G.O. (See Card) 
MANSFIELD, Orlando A., Mus. Doc. 

London Representative, T.A.O. 

Sirsa House, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, Eng, 
MARR & COLTON (See Adv.) 

Factories: Warsaw, N. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 906 “Merritt Bldg. 

New York, N. Y.: 437 Fifth Ave. 

McAMIS, Hugh (See Card) 

Paris Representative, T.A.O. 

19 Rue Visconti, Paris VI, France. 

McCOLM, Charles P. (See Card) 
McDOWELL, J. B. Francis, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choir Director, Central Methodist Church (1923); 

Eastern Theater (1915). 

Studio: 1015 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
MEDCALFE, Roy L. 

Los Angeles Representative, T.A.O. 

1756 Rose Villa St., Pasadena, Calif. 

METZGER, Harry Irwin 

Org.-Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church 

Dir. of Music, East High School 

Box 10, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MIDMER- —s INC. (See Adv.) 

Merrick, L. I., 
MIRAN NDA, ES Garver, Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 

Dir. Mus. Dep. and College Org., Beloit College 

First Presbyterian Church 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORGAN SCHOOL (See Adv.) 

2067 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MOHR (Lewis F. Mohr & Co.) (See Adv.) 

2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. (Sedg. 5628) 
MOLLER, M. P. (See Adv.) 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga.: 109 Ponce De Leon Place. 

Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 

Memphis, Tenn.: 1630 Enclid Ave. 

New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
MOONEY, Will. H. (See Card) 








MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 

Organist, Kirst Presbyterian Church 

eacher of Organ and ‘l’heery, Southwestern College 

621 Kast 12th Ave., Wintield, Kansas 
MOSS, ‘Thomas 

Washington Kepresentative, T.A.O. 

Recitals, Conducting, ‘leaching 

Organist-Choirmaster, Calvary Baptist Church 

263v0 Adams Mill Koad, Washington, D. C. 
MUELLER, Cari F. (See Card) 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 

Recitals 

Concert Organist, Grove Park Inn 

Asheville, N. C. 

MURPHY, Howard A., Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 

Institute of Musical Art 

Columbia University Home Study Dep’t 

99 Claremont Ave., New York City (Morn, 8863) 
NEVINS, Willard Irving (See Card) 

ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
ORGOBLO (See Spencer l'urbine Co.) 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Ceuilias Church 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools 

120 Southerland Road, Coolidge Cor. P. O., Boston, Mass. 
PEARSaLL, John V. (See Card) 

PEASE, Sibley G. 

Organist and Composer; organist B.P.0.E. No. 99; 

Manager Organ Dep. of Barker Bros. 

322 S Milton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
PILCHER (Henry Pilcher’s Sons) (See Adv.) 

908 Mason S8t., Louisville, Ky. 

PORTER, Hugh (See Card) 
PRIEST, John (See Card) 
REUTER apts CO. (See Adv.) 

Lawrence, Kans 
RIEMENCHNEIDER, Albert (See Adv.) 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

ROSE, Arthur, M.A., Mus. Bac. 

Central Baptist Church, Amsterdam Ave. at 92nd St. (1917) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York, N. Y. (Academy 5892) 
RUSSELL, Alexander, Mus. Doc. (See Adv.) 

Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, N. Y. 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel 

First Church of Christ, Scientist 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHEIRER, James Emory (See Card) 

Atlanta Representative, T.A.O. 

201 Elizabeth Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. (See Olas.) 
SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. (See Card) 
SCHMIDT (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) (See Adv.) 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
CHOLIN, C. Albert, Mus. Bac. (See Card) 
SCHWAB, Harold F. 
Boston Representative, T.A.O. 
95 Gainsboro St., Suite 4, Boston, Mass. 
SEARS, S. Wesley (See Card) 
SEIBERT, Henry F. (See Adv.) 

244 West 74th St., New York, N. Y. 

SIMON, iErnest Arthur (See Card) 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. (See Adv.) 

Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Factories: Dorchester, and Westfield, Mass. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. (See Adv.) 

Hartford, Conn. 

STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist 

Organist and Director, Bradley Conservatory 

Peoria, Il. 

STEWART, Gerald F. (See Card) 

STEWART, Humphrey J., Mus. Doc. (See Oard) 
STRONG, Theodore (See Card) 

SUMMY (Clayton F. Summy Co.) (See Adv.) 

429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SWINNEN, Firmin (See Adv.) 

2520 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 
SYKES, Harry A. (See Card) 
TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles (See Oard) 
THOMPSON, John Winter 

Knox Conservatory 

Central Congregational Church 

Galesburg, Il. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

De Pauw University 

Greencastle, Ind. 

MSON, Grace Chalmers, Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. (See Oard) 
TITCOMB, Louise C. (See Card) 
TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

Associate Editor, T.A.O. 

Box 896, Stanford University. Calif. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897) 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 8624-W) 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit Representative, T.A.O. 

909 First Nat’l Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

UNGERER, J. C. (See Adv.) 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. (See Adv.) 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Recitals 

Organist, First Baptist Church 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. (See Oard) 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet (See Oard) 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION (See Adv.) 

Main Office: 665 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Factory: 297 East 133d St., New York, N. Y. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

St. Mary the Virgin (P.E.), New York 

145 West 46th St., New York, Ny x. 
WHITFORD, "Homer P., Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. (See Card) 
WIESEMANN, Carl (See Card) 
WILLIAMSON, Lynwood M. (See Adv.) 

National Theater, Greensboro, N. C. 
WINTERBOTTOM, cog a (See Card) 
WOOD, Carl Paige, A.M., A.G.O. (See Card) 
YON, Pietro A. (See rh 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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MOHR, Louis F. & Co. (See Adv.) 
2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. (Sedg. 5628) 
CHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly contracts 
Blowing plants installed ; etc. etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New jobs. N. Y. (Wstchst. 3944) 
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FOR SALE: THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Volumes 1918, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
all in good condition; also a quantity of new organ 
music in good condition, list on request. G. Clifford 
Terry, Basking Ridge, N. J. 

WANTED: THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
copies for May and June 1924, to complete the sets 
for the library of The School of Music, Yale University. 
Address ‘Miss Eva J. O’Mera, Librarian, School of 
Music, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





x 
Casabant Freres, Limitee 
Pipe Organ Builders 


Established 1879 
ST. HYACINTHE, P. QUE. 
CANADA 





Hinners Organ Co. 


Superb tone, 
Cordial endorsement of 
the A.G.O. Corres- 


Builders of organs of all sizes. 
modern appliances. 
numerous members of 
pondence solicited. 


Pekin, Ill. 
$100.00 
Saved by the 


The Registration Bureau 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


A reader, with cooperative instincts, sent the 
Bureau notice of a vacancy and the Bureau 
transmitted the data to those who had regis- 
tered for that sort of a position in that 
locality. One week later a Registrant wrote 
that he obtained the position; in return he, 
in the spirit of cooperation, told of the 











vacancy he was creating by the transfer, 
and we hope another Registrant obtains that 
post. If the process of cooperation keeps up 
as it should, there could be several more for- 
tunate Registrants through the cooperation of 
this initial subscriber to T.A.O. The Bureau 
saved the new organist 5% of his first year’s 
salary, or one hundred dollars. ‘ 


: The Registration Bureau 
467 City Hall Station | New York, N. Y. 
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Binders 


Handsome materials, gold stamped, holds 
twelve copies of the new magazine; they can 
be taken out, they cannot fall out. The 
most convenient, most economical 
way to preserve your copies of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST and use them for 
reference from the day each copy arrives; 
no possibility of lost or damaged copies. 


Folders 


The neatest and most convenient way of 
preserving your current issue of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST without loss or 
damage for later addition to your full 
Volume of bound copies. One Folder lasts 
a decade. Folders also delightfully con- 
venient for containing music of the new 9 x 
12 size and making it easy to handle on your 
music-rack. 


Binder $2.10 


Folder $1.05 


Both $3.00 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station New York City 











English Church Music 


By GARDNER and NICHOLSON 
$4.00 net Prepaid 


A book of inestimable inspiration and suggestion to 
church organists; nothing of equal comprehensiveness 
and authority in the world of church literature. Its 
reading is certain to increase the church organist’s 
interest in his work and open important artistic achieve- 
ments to him. Note the Authors, and a few of the 
Subjects: : 


AUTHORS 


W. G. Alcock 
Salisbury Oathedral 
Edward C. Bairstow 
York Minster 
E. T. Cook 
Southwark Cathedral 
H. C. Colles 
London Times 
Percy Dearmer 
E. H. Fellowes 
W. H. Frere 
Harvey Grace 
Ed. Musical Times 
A. W. Hatherly 
Cyril Hapher 
Basil Johnson 
Eton College 
Charles Macpherson 
Presbyterian Music St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Processions J. D. McClure 
C. A. Nicholson 
W. A. Norton 
Cape Town University 
H. A. Popley 


SUBJECTS 


Amens 

Anglican Chanting 
Carols 

Cathedral System 
Children’s Services 
Choir Training 

Choir Festivals 
Conducting 
Eucharist 
Extemporizing 

Faux Bourdon 

Hymn Tunes 
Intoning 
Nonconformist Music 
Modal Accompaniment 
Orchestra Accomp. 
Organ Accompaniment 
Plainsong 


Responses 
Sequence 
Trope 

etc. 


Organ Interests Inc 
467 City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 
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S Derciestone 


‘For perfect tone quality 


For broadcasting sta- 
tion, church, theatre, 
or residence organs, 
Liberty Percussions 
embrace the most 
popular tonal effects, 
together with a rich, 
mellow tonal response. 


Liberty Organ Per- 
cussions are the result 
of years of consum- 
mate artistry and 
scientific precision in 
manufacture. They 
are made either to 
standard measure- 
ments or to yourown 
specifications. 


What is your problem? 


May wesend you our 
catalog? 


Sole Manufacturers 








The Kohler-Liebich Co. Inc. f 


CHICAGO 
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New Easter Musie 


(1925-192 6) 


Anthems 
Solo Net 
CUSTANCE, ARTHUR F.'M. Voices Price 
13,874 Easter and Processional Sil’. 12 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
13,872 At the Sepulchre (Men’s Voices) B. 12 
13,891 The Walk to Emmaus S.T.Bar.B. .15 


13,936 Into the Woods my Master went (Men’s 
Voices) (Lenten). Also published for 


mixed voices 12 
* REIMANN-MANNEY 
13,966 <A joyous Easter Hymn 12 


SCOTT, CHARLES P. 

13,967 Easter Chimes (Women’s Voices) 
(Carol-anthem) 12 

SPENCE, WM. R. 

13,965 The Chains of Death are riven 12 


Carols 


GAUL, HARVEY B., Arranger 
13,969 Once upon a Black Friday 

(Provene¢al melody) 12 
13,968 Three men trudging (Provencal melody) .12 











Songs 


BREWER, JOHN HYATT 
Easter Bells (Words by Margaret E. Sangster) 
High, in Eb A0 
Easter Bells (Words by Margaret E. Sangster) 
Low, in C A0 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
Gethsemane (Lenten) 
(Words by J. Martyn Walsh) High, in F 40 
Gethsemane (Lenten) 
(Words by J. Martyn Walsh) Medium, in Db .40 













Pageant 


A PAGEANT OF THE RESURRECTION 
By Wi.u1AM V. DIxEey 
For Choir and School. Price, 60 cents net 


New Fifty-Cent Choral Books 


TEN THREE-PART SONGS 
For Women’s Voices 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Selected by LovisE WoopBuRY 


TWELVE POPULAR PART SONGS 
For Men’s Voices 
For the use of Quartets and Choruses 


TEN ANTHEMS BY TEN COMPOSERS 
For General Use 
Price, each book, 50 cents net 


SEND FOR FREE OFFER OF EASTER MUSIC 


—— 


Oliver Ditson Company 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 









































